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FRONTIER LIFE IN SOUTHERN ARIZONA, 1858-1861 
W. CLEMENT EATON 


In 1858 the reputation of southern Arizona for superlative 
wickedness was just beginning. By the Gadsden Purchase this 
border territory had recently been acquired from Mexico. The 
tradition of mines of fabulous richness, abandoned by the Span- 
iards, made this remote country a new El Dorado. The sudden 
influx of Americans, seeking to exploit its mineral treasures, pro- 
duced a society that was without parallel in the world. An ex- 
perienced traveller who had visited the rough mining towns of 
the West described Tucson as “a city realizing, to some extent, 
my impression of what Sodom and Gomorrah must have been be- 
fore they were destroyed by the vengeance of the Lord.”? Later 
communities were to arise and flourish in iniquity, as the great 
cow towns, Abilene and Ogallala, but in the period before the 
Civil War only Natchez-under-the-hill could rival Tucson in 
crime. For in the Gadsden Purchase were gathered the worst 
elements of two civilizations. 

When the United States acquired this strip of land below the 
Gila. River, it was nearly deserted on account of the ravages of 
the Apache Indians.* Ranchos and missions had been aban- 

*The Gadsden treaty was ratified in 1854, but not until two years later 
did the United States actually take possession. Bancroft, H. H., History 
of Arizona and Ne:> Mexico (San Francisco, 1889), p. 496. See also 
Garber, P. N., The Gadsden Treaty (Philadelphia, 1923), Chap. V. 

*Browne, J. Ross, Adventures in the Apache Country; a Your Through 
Arizona and Sonora (New York, 1869), p. 131. In company with Colonel 
— D. Poston, Browne made an expedition through Arizona in 1863- 


‘Mowry, Sylvester, Arizona and Sonora: The Geography, History and 
Resources of the Silver Region of North America (New York, 1864), p. 17. 
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doned, and rich mines containing gold and silver lay idle. The 
beautiful old mission church of San Xavier, near Tucson, had no 
priest nor worshippers save the superstitious Papago Indians. 
Tubac had been completely abandoned, while the population of 
Tucson, which once was a thriving outpost of Mexican civiliza- 
tion, had dwindled to about three hundred inhabitants. The 
adobe houses of these towns were dilapidated and falling in ruins. 
The fertile bottom lands of the Santa Cruz River, which formerly 
had been irrigated and extensively cultivated, were now neglected, 
so that in 1858 Tucson was suffering from a scarcity of food.® 

Yet life sprang up in this desolated region when American 
miners began to enter it shortly after the purchase by James 
Gadsden. Fort Buchanan was established twenty miles to the 
east of Tubac, and dragoons under Captain Ewell were stationed 
there to give protection from the Apaches. As early as 1857 the 
Overland Stage ran through Tucson, bringing regular communi- 
cation with the outside world.*® Also the emigrant road to Cali- 
fornia from Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas passed by Tucson 
and on to San Diego. 

The first town in the Gadsden Purchase reached by the trav- 
eller crossing the plains was Mesilla, opposite Fort Fillmore on 
the Rio Grande. It was famed for its fertile valley and its dark- 
eyed prostitutes. The American element in this town was over- 
whelmed by the Mexicans, numbering only a hundred in a popu- 
lation of four thousand.*? Consequently the juries and the local 
officers, with the exception of the sheriff and the clerk of the 
court, were Mexicans. The jail stood in the center of town and 
was a very frail building. Criminals often escaped, to the great 
delight of the inhabitants, for such a jail delivery saved the ex- 
pense of boarding them. Mesilla had a life apart from the rest 
of the Gadsden Purchase, for it depended on agriculture and 

‘Bartlett, J. R. (U. S. Boundary Commissioner). Personal Narrative of 
Exploration and Incidents in Texas, New Mexico, California, Sonora and 
Chihuahua (New York, 1856), II, 295-304. 

Phocion R. Way, Diary of a Trip to Arizona and of a Residence at 
Santa Rita within the Gadsden Purchase. June 12, 1858. Manuscript, 
Lafayette College. 

*“Lockwood, Frank C., and D. W. Page. Tucson—The Old Pueblo 
(Phoenix, 1931). p. 36. 

"The Weekly Arizonian, Tubac. September 29, 1859. (Partial file in 
the Library of Congress.) 
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grazing, and did not attract as many “hard cases” as did the 
silver towns of Tubac and Tucson. 

Tubac, whose Mexican inhabitants had fled in terror from the 
Apaches, was repopulated in 1856 by the Sonora Exploring and 
Mining Company. Under the leadership of Colonel Charles D. 
Poston, it became a verdant oasis in an arid country, with its 
beautiful groves of acacia trees, its orchards, and gardens. 
Colonel Poston was famed for his hospitality so that his house 
was often referred to in jest as Poston’s “Hotel.”* Tubae became 
on the eve of the Civil War the headquarters of the most intelli- 
gent and refined portion of the inhabitants of Arizona. The 
census of 1860 recorded a population resident in Tubac of three 
hundred and fifty-three people, including forty-three Indians.° 
So quickly did it develop that in 1859 it had the only newspaper 
in the territory, The Weekly Arizonian. 

Sixty miles to the north of Tubac was Tucson, a typical Mexi- 
ean border town, grouped in disarray about the Spanish plaza. 
The adobe walls of the houses were without whitewash and 
scarcely a green shrub or tree could be seen. The principal ob- 
jects which met the eye were sore-backed burros, coyote dogs. 
dirty children without underclothing, languid Mexicans, broken 
corrals, a few American stores, and the mescal shops dispensing 
that fiery poison to Sonoran miners and degraded Indians.*° 
Occasionally some excitement would be aroused in the somnolent 
town by the shooting that occurred and the coarser amusements, 
as horse racing, fights between a bear and a bull, or between two 
cocks armed with the cruel Spanish slasher, or the ever alluring 
monte game. : 

Tucson was handicapped in its development by its remoteness. 
There were three connections with the outside world: from Indi- 
anola on the coast of Texas: from Guaymas on the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, four hundred miles away; and from Fort Yuma on the 

‘For an account of Poston’s life in Tubac, see “Poston’s Narrative.” 
printed in Browne, Adventures in the Apache Country, etc., 236-254; Pos- 
ton, Charles D., Apache-Land (San Francisco, 1878), based on the events 
of his life in Arizona, although written in the form of poetry: and Lock- 
wood, Frank C., Arizona Characters (Los Angeles, 1928), Chap. III. 

"The Population of the United States in 1860; Compiled from the Orig- 
inal Returns of Highth Census (Washington, 1864), p. 568. 

A realistic description of Tucson in 1864 is given by Browne, Adven- 
tures in the Apache Country, 131. 
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Colorado River two hundred and fifty miles distant.‘ Much of 
the heavy mining machinery was pulled by mules from Indianola, 
eleven hundred miles away. By 1859 two stage lines were run- 
ning along the southern route, the Overland Mail operated by 
John Butterfield under government contract, and the San An- 
tonio and San Diego Mail Line. The fare from San Antonio to 
Tucson with an allowance of thirty pounds of baggage was one 
hundred and fifty dollars and to San Diego two hundred dol- 
lars.‘* The coach was pulled by six mules and was accompanied 
by an armed escort through the Indian country. The route fol- 
lowed a series of military posts, crossing the Rio Grande near 
El] Paso. The discomforts of the trip were many—the bad bacon, 
bad beans, strong coffee and bread furnished by the stage com- 
pany as the only food, the infernal howling of wolves at night, 
and the constant anxiety over Indians. Most of the travellers 
did not change their clothes or shave during the entire journey 
lasting nearly three weeks (from Indianola). When Tucson was 
reached, the passengers were a wild-looking crew and nearly half 
dead from lack of sleep.** 

In Tucson an interesting group of people had gathered at this 
period. Samuel Cozzens, the only lawyer in Mesilla, was intro- 
duced to the leading personages of the town when he visited it in 
1859. Colonel Palatine Robinson was the leading merchant, mar- 
ried to an attractive wife. He possessed the best house in the 
town, surrounded by gardens planted with fruit trees and grape- 
vines. Cozzens met the famous Phil Herbert, a former member 
of Congress from California, who had killed one of the waiters 
of Willard’s Hotel in Washington and “sought to drown the 
memory of the deed in the dissipation offered in a life on the 
Arizona frontier.”"* Another Californian he met was Ned Mc- 
Gowan, who had escaped the Vigilance Committee of San Fran- 
cisco, and who enjoyed the respect of Arizonians, because, al- 

*“Pumpelly, Raphael, Across America and Asia (New York, 1870), p. 30. 
Pumpelly became mining engineer of the Santa Rita mines near Tubac in 
1860 and later Professor at Harvard University. 

“The Weekly Arizonian, August 18, 1859, Advertisement. 

“See Pumpelly, Raphael, Reminiscences (New York, 1918), I, 183-188. 
He travelled by overland stage to Tucson in 1860. Mark Twain, who 
travelled to Carson City in 1861, describes the discomforts of the overland 
journey in Roughing It (Chap. I-XX). 

“Cozzens, Samuel L., The Marvellous Country, or Three Years in Arizona 
and New Mexico (Boston, 1875), p. 204. 
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though he had killed a dozen men, he had never killed one save 
in behalf of some friend’s quarrel. Colonel Johnson, an officer 
in the filibuster expedition of William Walker against Nicaragua, 
was spending his latter days gambling and drinking in Tucson. 
Gandera, the exiled governor of Sonora, had found an asylum in 
this border town. The unambitious brother of Kit Carson, Mike, 
had also located here. Other notables whom Cozzens does not 
mention were Pete Kitchen, Solomon Warner, and “Pie” Allen, 
who started his fortune by selling pies to the soldiers at a dollar 
a pie.*® On a ranch near Tucson resided the Virginian, Colonel 
Douglas, who, surrounded by his bloodhounds and mastiffs, lived 
unafraid of the Apaches. Most of the Americans in the Gadsden 
Purchase came either from California or the southern states.*® 

It was not strange, therefore, that duelling was a prominent 
feature of the social life in this region. In 1859 a duel occurred 
at Mesilla between Honorable M. A. Otero and Judge Watts, in 
which three shots were exchanged with Colt revolvers at a dis- 
tance of fifteen paces. ‘“‘After the second shot,” reported the 
trizonian, “Mr. Otero lighted his cigarito and enjoyed his smoke, 
while Judge Watts amused himself by whistling.” In the same 
year Sylvester Mowry challenged Edward Cross, the editor of 
the Arizonian, to a duel because of some aspersions made on his 
character. Burnside rifles were used at a distance of forty paces. 
Not until four shots were exchanged did the duel end, Mowry 
firing the last shot into the air. Editor Cross apologized for the 
poor marksmanship displayed by stating that a high wind amount- 
ing almost to a gale was blowing.** 

Violence and reckless disregard of human life flourished in the 
country below the Gila River at this period. Raphael Pumpelly, 
manager of the Santa Rita Mine in 1861, wrote that the popula- 
tion of Arizona, with the exception of a few American mine own- 
ers and ranchmen, was made up of outlaws, comprising escaped 
convicts from Australia, refugees from the San Francisco Vigi- 
lance Committee, and Mexican outlaws from Sonora.’® He cited 
a choice example of villainy in the person of Rogers, an escaped 


“Lockwood, Tucson—The Old Pueblo, 35. 
*Pumpelly, Across America and Asia, 29. 
“The Weekly Arizonian, September 15, 1859. 
“Weekly Arizonian, July 14, 1859. 
*Pumpelly, Reminiscences, I, 200. 
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convict from Australia, who worked for the Santa Rita Company. 
It was discovered after this scoundred tried to murder the man- 
ager of the mine that he had a string of eighteen pairs of human 
ears which he had cut from the heads of men he had murdered.*° 
“The Vigilance Committee of San Francisco did more to popu- 
late the new Territory than the silver mines,” declared a writer. 
“Tucson became the headquarters of vice, dissipation, and crime. 
. . . It was literally a paradise of devils.”*t Phocion Way, 
fresh from the East, was shocked by the lawlessness that pre- 
vailed in the Gadsden Purchase. On July 4th he jotted down in 
his diary the item that another man had been shot in Tucson, 
and that if he died, he would make the seventh man killed in the 
small town of Tucson since April first. Ironically he commented 
on this gory record. “This is a great country.’”*? Sylvester 
Mowry attributed this violence to the lack of government: 
“There is no law or protection from the government, every man 
redresses his own wrongs with pistol or knife or submits in 
silence.”** It is not incredible, therefore, that the graveyard in 
Tucson in 1860, according to John Cremony, interpreter to the 
U. S. Boundary Commission, contained forty-seven graves of 
white men, of whom only two had died natural deaths.** 

The absence of home restraints and of organized religion partly 
accounts for the lawless state of Arizona society at this time. In 
the fifties Tucson did not have a regular priest. It was visited 
only once or twice a year by a black robed padre. Not until 1859 
did the Bishop of Santa Fé establish his ecclesiastical authority 
over the Gadsden Purchase by sending Father Joseph Machebeut 
to Tucson. The zealous priest spent a busy two months, baptiz- 
ing, hearing confessions, solemnizing marriages, holding mass, 
and repairing churches.** Yet on account of a too vigorous de- 


*Ibid., 200-201. 

™Quoted by Paxson, F. L., The Last American Frontier (New York, 
1928), p. 159. 

“Phocion R. Way, Diary, July 4, 1858. 

*Mowry, Arizona and Sonora, 34. 

*“Cremony, John C., Life Among the Apaches (San Francisco, 1868), 
p. 117. 

*Howlett, W. J., Life of the Right Reverend Joseph P. Machebeuf, 
(Pioneer Priest of New Mexico and Bishop of Denver), Pueblo, Col., 1908, 
p. 251. 
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nunciation of murder, his life was threatened, and faithful Cath- 
olics thought it necessary to guard him from harm. 

Along with the adventurer and reckless type of miner who 
drifted into Arizona came the pioneer farmer. The vicissitudes 
of the Pennington family is typical of this group. They belonged 
to that common type on the frontier, the “mover.” The family 
emigrated from their native state of South Carolina to Nashville, 
Tennessee, then to Texas, and finally in 1857 they joined a wagon 
train going to California. Sickness forced them to stop at Fort 
Buchanan in the Gadsden Purchase. Here in the Sonoita Valle\ 
they began to farm and to contract for supplying wild hay to 
the cavalry. Farming in Arizona was carried on almost entirely 
in the few river valleys with the aid of irrigation. Wheat, corn, 
pumpkins, beans, squash, and other vegetables were the principal 
crops. Cattle were raised on the open range to sell to the sol- 
diers and emigrants. But agriculture and cattle raising were 
undertaken with the greatest difficulty, due to the shadow of the 
Apache. The Pennington family, for example, was practically 
wiped out by the Apaches.*® 

The chief political interest of Arizona during the years 1858- 
1861 revolved around the attempt to separate from New Mexico 
and organize a new territory. At this time the whole of Arizona 
was included in the County of Dota Ana with the county seat 
at Mesilla. The greatest need of Arizona was adequate military 
protection from the Apaches, and that was neglected by New 
Mexico. So opposed were the Arizonians to continue to be a 
part of New Mexico that five-sixths of the voters refused to par- 
ticipate in the New Mexico elections for a territorial delegate in 
1859.77 As early as 1857 Lieutenant Sylvester Mowry was chosen 
to go to Washington and appeal to Congress to establish the ter- 
ritory of Arizona.** He was re-elected the following year to make 
a second appeal. Phocion Way recorded in his diary, September 
20, 1858, that the election held at Santa Rita for territorial rep- 
resentative resulted in a unanimous vote for Mowry, although 
three of the seven qualified voters could not speak a word of 


“Forbes, Robert H., The Penningtons, Pioneers of Early Arizona. Pub- 
lished by the Arizona Archaeological and Historical Society, 1919. 

"The Weekly Arizonian, September 15, 1859. 

*Mowry, Sylvester, Memoir of the Proposed Territory of Arizona (Wash- 
ington, 1857), Pamphlet in the Library of Congress. 
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English. The population of Arizona in 1858 was estimated by 
Mowry, doubtless with considerable exaggeration, to number ten 
thousand souls, excluding Indians.*° Yet the ardent endeavors 
of Mowry were unavailing on account of the sectional feeling in 
Congress, and Arizona did not become a territory until 1863. 

The turbulent society which developed in Arizona during her 
pioneer days has been described with splendid realism wy a 
hitherto undiscovered diarist, Phocion R. Way. This adventurer 
was a native of Ohio who went to Tucson in 1858 as agent of 
the Santa Rita Mining Company. Not only did he write a racy 
account of his experiences and observations, but he illuminated 
his manuscript with pencil sketches of the novel scenes around 
him, Mexicans making butter, the old church at Tubac, his 
partner learning Spanish from a Seforita, etc. However, he did 
not remain long in this wild country infested with Apaches, re- 
turning to the East before the outbreak of the Civil War. In 
later years he told his young nephew that he came back from 
Arizona “because he didn’t want to go barefooted on the top of 
his head so early in life.”*° After fighting valiantly in the 
Union army, he settled as an engraver in Cincinnati, where he 
died in 1898. 

The entry in his diary for June 9 describes a characteristic road 
scene : 

June 9th. Yesterday afternoon stopped in the valley of the 
Mimbres to rest our team — rattlesnakes were quite numerous 
here. Just before we stopped we saw one coiled up in the road — 
we drove around him for fear he would bite some of the mules — 
I jumped out of the wagon and shot him through the head with 
my revolver. This is the first rattlesnake I ever killed — shortly 
after we stopped I shot another, and our men shot two more 
which made four that we killed in less than half an hour — 
camped last night about 3 miles from Stein’s Point. Saw several 
Indian fires on the hill in the distance — we side lined or hobbled 
all our mules to prevent the Indians stampeding them — ap- 
pointed a watch and slept on our arms as usual — started day- 
light in the morning and arrived at the springs at Stein’s Point 
a little after sun up — we found the report that Indians were 
camped near here true — as soon as we halted and took our mules 
out to water we saw numbers of Indians coming down the moun- 


*Mowry, Arizona and Sonora, 33. 
“Robert W. Way, of Chicago. Letter to the writer, June 21, 1932. 
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tains — at first they looked like specks in the distance but they 
approached very rapidly — most of them were mounted on horse- 
back. There were probably between 60 or 100 in this vicinity, 
men, women and children and they appeared to be all coming 
towards us — we had designed taking breakfast here — but our 
captain, under the circumstances, thought it expedient to hitch 
and and leave as soon as possible — this band of Indians profess 
friendship with the whites — they are part of the Apache nation 
and most of the tribe are attacking and killing the whites when- 
ever they have an opportunity — they are said to be very malicious 
and treacherous and cannot agree among themselves but have 
quarreled and split up into factions like our Christian Churches 
— this small party profess friendship for the whites but our cap- 
tain says it will not do to trust them. If we were to admit 
enough of them into our camp to overpower us they would shake 
hands with us, eat our grub — and if a favorable opportunity 
occurred they would murder us all — and if they done no other 
harm they would beg our provisions and be angry if we did not 
give them and we have not enough for ourselves — we started 
before they got to us but we met some of them on the road — 
and they were truly a wild and fierce looking race—the men 
were almost entirely naked and the women not much better — 
they looked very much disappointed when they found we were not 


going to stop — they grinned at us and spoke to us in Spanish 
as we passed — (nearly all of them talk Spanish) — some of 


them looked very grotesque and would provoke a horse to laughter, 
for instance, on one old broken down horse were two women, 
an old woman and one young woman. They were both sitting 
astride (as the Indian women all do) and displayed their legs 
to good advantage we all laughed at them, but they could not 
understand what we were laughing at. A number of them stood 
along the side of the road and stared at us as we passed — the 
old chief came after our wagon on his horse with his long lance 
in his hand — he shook hands with some of our party and ap- 
peared to be very friendly. He told us where we could get water 
and road along side of the wagon some distance. He only asked 
for a little sugar for his sick child. We gave him some fine loaf 
sugar and he bade us good-bye and turned back. He is a very 
old man and was dressed some better than his people. He looked 
very important and told us that he was a colonel — the Apache 
were once a powerful nation, but now they are few in numbers 
and broken up into small bands — each under its own chief — 
this is the only band that are at peace with the whites — and 
may not be so long — they are a fierce and desperate set of men 
and when they are cornered they will fight until they die — the 
chiefs have but little control over their men. Every individual 
does pretty much as he pleases — this is the reason why some of 
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them are always at war while others are at peace. They are now 
reduced to the last extremity. They are a half starved miserable 
people — they have no place of abode but wander from place to 
place guided by their necessities. It will excite the sympathies 
of any sensitive person to look at them — they are destined in a 
short time to become extinct and they appear to fully realize the 
fact themselves. 


When Way arrived at Tucson in the early summer of 1858, he 
found a colorful and flamboyant civilization flourishing there: 


June 12th. Arrived at Tucson about 6 o’clock last evening. 
We had heard bad reports of this town all along our route and 
we were fully prepared to see a miserable place — and we were 
not in the least disappointed. It contains about 200 inhabitants, 
all Mexicans and Indians with the exception of about a dozen.*? 
Col. Walker, the Indian agent here, is very much of a gentleman 
and is highly esteemed by all classes of people. Mr. Robinson, 
a merchant and trader, is a good looking, generous wholesouled 
Kentuckian. Mrs. Robinson, his wife, is the only American lady 
in this place. She is very much of a lady and does my eyes good 
to look at her after gazing at so many swarthy faces. She looks 
like she was out of her proper sphere — placed here by a kind 
providence to redeem this place from utter damnation, for when 
apostate Americans gaze upon her, old associations are recalled — 
they remember that they were once civilized and think of home 
and their sweethearts. But this bright light is to be taken away. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robinson will leave here in 2 or 3 days for the 
States. They are heartily tired of this place and I don’t wonder 
at it. An older brother of Kit Carson (Mike) also resides here. 
I should judge he is about 55 years of age, hair entirely gray, 
but a large, full chested, robust and stout looking man. He ap- 
pears to have nothing to do but smoke and enjoy himself — he 
does not appear to possess the restless untiring disposition of his 
brother. I believe there is only one other white man lives here — 
his name is Fryor. The Mail Party is here and there are some 
Callifornians (sic) here but they are not residents of the place. 
The Mail Company do not run their stages farther than here and 
those who paid their passage through must ride over a sandy 
waste on mule back and furnish the mule themselves or stay here 

“In a letter to his parents, July 9, 1858, Phocion Way modified this 
observation: “Tucson is a Mexican town of about 500 inhabitants. The 
houses are all adobe, one story, with flat roofs, no windows, and look 
more like piles of mud than human habitations. There are about forty 
Americans residing here who monecpolize all business and rule the place. 
The Mexicans fear them, acknowledge them as a superior race, and sub- 
mit without a murmur.” Letter printed in the Clinton Republican 
(Wilmington, Ohio), August 27, 1858. The census of 1860 gave Tucson 
a population of 915 including Indians. Fighth Census. Population, 568. 
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and get the Fever and Ague — this is a most rascally imposition 


and the company will very likely have to pay for it. 
The houses here are all of adobe and miserable ones at that. 
For miles before we arrived here the face of the country pre- 


sented a desolate forbidding aspect — it was almost a desert and 
beyond here they say it is entirely a desert. There is a small 
creek runs through the town — the water is alkaline and warm - 


the hogs wallow in the creek and the Mexicans water their asses 
and cattle and wash themselves and their clothes and drink the 
water out of the same ereek (the Santa Cruz River). The Ameri- 
cans have dug a weil and procure tolerably good water which they 
use. There is a few acres of land along the bottom cultivated by 
irrigation. It never rains here, only in the rainey season and 
sometimes not even then. There is very little air stirring and 
if hell is any hotter than this I don’t want to go there. 

At present there are a number of Apache and Pimos Indians 
encamped near town. These are a small band of what the Indian 
Agent calls tame Apaches — they are friendly to the whites — 
but the great body of the nation are at war with all the rest of 
mankind. They are holding an annual festival or feast to cele- 
brate something in their history or religion, but I have not been 
able to find out what it is — it will last 3 days. They dance 
every night from nine o’clock until 12. Col. Walker took our 
party up to their camp last night and we witnessed the perform- 
ance. <A large fire was built and space cleared of about 100 feet 
in diameter. This was surrounded by the most motley group that 
I ever saw, full blood Indians, half breeds, Mexicans cf every 
age, sex and colour, and dressed in every variety of style. Some 


dressed very fantastically — some in their shirts — some with 
nothing on but a blanket, their heads stuck through the middle, 
some with a pair of Pants and no shirt — some with a new style 


of shirt only about a foot long and does not reach to their pants 
and leaves a portion of their body naked. Those Mexicans who 
ean afford it wear pants or some kind of cloth made in the regu- 
lar Mexican style, open on the outside displaying white drawers 
underneath and with a row of buttons all the way down, a white 
shirt, broad brim hat, belt and red sash round the waist, where 
they carry their knife or pistol. These are the better class and 
they look very well, but a large portion of them look not better 
and are no better than the Indians here. Such was the group of 
natives that surrounded the fire. Everybody goes armed here — 
if a man has not a shirt to his back, he will have his knife in his 
belt. The dance was grotesque like all other Indian dances. 


They had a clown like a cireus to act the fool — he was not per- 
mitted to speak but acted pantomime — he at the proper time 
would provoke the motley group to laughter — the Indians all 


half naked with singular looking head dresses and their bodies 
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dubed (sic) and painted in a curious manner. I looked at them 
about an hour and then left. 

There is no tavern or other accommodations here for travelers 
and I was obliged to roll myself in my blanket and sleep either 
in the street or the corale (sic), as the station house has no win- 
dows or floor and was too close and warm. The corrale is where 
they keep their horses and mules, but I slept very comfortably 
as the ground was made soft by manure. I would rather have 
slept in the street as a great many of the natives do, but it is 
hardly safe for a stranger. Some one might suppose that he 
had money about his person and quietly stick a knife into him in 
the night and no one would be the wiser. There is no law here, 
or if there is it is not enforced — might makes right. Yesterday 
a dispute occurred betwen two men about something when one 
of them shot the other dead on the spot. The man is running 


at large and no particular notice is taken of it — his name is 
Fryor and he is a resident of the place — there is very little 
talk about it. Those I have asked about it justify Fryor — the 


deceased had threatened his life before and at one time had 
drawn a pistol on him when he was unarmed. The murdered 
man’s name was Batch, on his way home from UCallifornia and 
stopping here a few days. I guess King Alcohol was at the bot- 
tom of all the trouble. Speaking of Alcohol, reminds me that 
last night I tasted for the first time some of the Mexican liquor 
called Muscol (sic) — I do not like it.** 

Among the native women here I believe that chastity is a vir- 


tue unknown. Some of the young girls are pretty — they are 
remarkable for the ease and grace of their movements and their 
brilliant black eyes. Some of them are very bold — they have 


a great fancy for Americans and a greaser stands no chance with 
a white man. They are generally tender hearted and humane — 
and in sickness they are noted for being good and faithful nurses. 
Nearly every man in our Mail Party seems to have a lover here — 
and when the Mail arrives they are are always at the station to 
welcome them. One of our party named Beardsly seems to be a 
great favorite with the senorettas (sic) — and has a fine looking 
black eyed girl for his especial favorite. He is laying on the 
ground within six feet of me at this moment fast asleep, while 
she is sitting by his side keeping the flies from disturbing him. 
She looks at me occasionally like she thought that I was making 
her the subject of my pen. 

We could not hire any kind of conveyance in this God forsaken 
town for Tubac. So we were compelled to send an express to 

*Mescal was a powerful liquor made from a wild cabbage-like vege- 
table, the Maguey, by the Indians and Mexicans. James Ohio Pattie de- 
scribed it as a kind of whiskey “tasting like crab-apple cider.” The Per- 
sonal Narrative of James Ohio Pattie in Thwaites, Early Western Travels 


(Cleveland, 1905), XVIII, 99. 
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Col. Poston informing of our arrival with a request that he would 
send us some kind of conveyance. We will not be able to leave 
here before to morrow afternoon and probably not that soon. I 


will not be sorry when we get off — for it is hard living and not 
much to eat in the d——d town. There was no fresh meat to be 


had an we would have been in a bad fix if the Mail party had 
not kindly invited us to eat with them. Even they could procure 
nothing and were compelled to live on the remains of the pro- 
visions they had on the road, a little bacon and coffee and bread 
so hard from age that you could not bite it. They have to do 
their own cooking and all travelers must do the same or hire a 
Mexican to do it for them. Our fare bad as it is, is better than 
the average in this town. We spread our old greasy cloth on the 
ground in the corral — some of the hungry citizens watched us 
while we were at our meal — and when we were through they 
eagerly devoured the scraps. I have just learned that our cap- 
tain has succeeded in buying a roast of beef— if this proves to 
be true, won’t we have a feast to day? 

June 13th. I am still in Tucson and will likely be compelled 
to remain here untill tomorrow morning. This is Sunday and 
the catholicks are having a big time. A few minutes ago a pro- 
cession passed our house headed by music and an image of Saint 
Antony carried between two priests. Guns were fired as they 
passed and great honors paid to the defunct Saint. All the 
Mexicans here are Catholicks and some of the tame Indians have 
been converted — there are three tribes of Indians around Tuc- 
son, the Pimos, Apaches, and the Papagoes. The church here is 
a small adobe building. The Mission church about 10 miles be- 
low here from accounts is a fine affair. It is over a hundred 
years old and is built in a style of architecture superior to any- 
thing in this part of the country. Some woman died here last 
night with a fever and she will be buried to day from the Church. 
Col. Walker kindly offered me the use of his Sanctom (sic) to 
write in, and [ came here for that purpose but there is so much 
talking here that [ cannot write. His room is a favorite resort 
for the white population of Tucson. His room has no floor or 
window but is furnished with a primitive looking bed and a table, 
the only one [ have found in this place. They have nothing of 
the kind at the Mail Station — we are compelled to imitate the 
natives, spread our cloth on the ground and sit around it in the 
dust. 

[ have just been to visit the Church. It is a small structure 
about 30 feet long by about 15 feet wide and about 10 feet 
high — it has a flat roof and no floor — there are no seats and no 
furniture inside except an alter on which was an image of the 
Virgin Mary and just behind the altar are four efigies or figures 
of Saints I suppose — from their appearance it would be im- 
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possible to tell whether they were Angels or Devils. They were 
miserable specimens of art, and the complexion of them all, ex- 
cept the Virgin, was as black as that of the Mexicans. The de- 
votees come into the Church, fall on their knees in front of these 
images and remain in that position for 10 or 15 minutes and 
then give their place to others. The thieves and Prostitutes are 
as devout and attentive to their religious duties as any one else. 
I have got much valuable information from Col. Walker — he is 
polite and very willing to accommodate. 

June 14th. Still in Tucson. The ambulance which is to con- 
vey us to Tubac has arrived — but it will not return untill the 
San Diego Mail comes in. It will probably be here this evening 
and if it should come we will start tomorrow morning. It is 
called 54 miles from here and it will be a long days ride. The 
Indian chebang still continues here. They kept up their dance 
all night last night and a young Buck was married to a fair maid 
about the color of a copper kettle — but the ceremony was so 
unintelligible to me that I will not attempt to describe it here. 
To day the exibition (sie) will wind up with the most interest- 
ing performance of all. Several of the young warriors being in 
love with the same fair damsel, will decide the claim by a foot 
race, the winner to take the prize. It will be an exciting affair 
and several white men have resolved to take a chance if the In- 
dians will permit them. The aforesaid virgin to distinguish her- 
self from the crowd wears a white feather in her hair. She is 
an object of great curiosity, especially to the Americans here — 
as she is believed to be the only virgin in the place. Happy will 
be the fortunate man who wins and wears this pure and spotless 
gem — it is my intention to see the race. 

June 16th. I write this in the Mission (¢ ‘hurch 10 miles south 
of Tucson — we left Tucson last evening and remained all night 
at the Mission — we had milk and eggs last night for supper 
and we done them ample justice for we “had but little to eat dur- 
ing our stay in Tucson — This is a catholic Church belonging 

the Spanish Jesuits — it is the finest building I have seen 
since I left San Antonio — it is built in the form of a cross, two 
stories high — and is more than a hundred years old — there is 
a settlement of Papagoes Indians in the neighborhood — they 
are half civilized, peacable and industrious — they cultivate a 
large tract of fine looking land which you can overlook from the 
Church which stands on an eminence — they raise a number of 
stock and these surrounding plains are covered with their cattle 
and horses — there is a small mountain east of the Church with 
a cross planted on the top — this mountain overlooks the coun- 
try for miles around and there is always an Indian stationed 
there to keep a lookout for the Apaches — who steal their cattle 
whenever they get an opportunity — the Church is built of burnt 


ry 
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brick of a large size and is ornamented both outside and inside 
by numerous statues — the walls are very thick and there are 
no seats — the congregation must have been required to stand 
up during service — the interior is elaborately carved, painted and 
bronzed — there are several very large paintings on the wall rep- 
resenting religious subjects, but they are not fine specimens 
of art — some of them have almost been obliterated by time — 
but most of the statuary and ornamental work is complete at 
the present moment I am sitting in the confessional choir — it 
looks as venerable as the hills — and had it the power of speech, 
“It could many a tale unfold, to harrow up my soul, and freeze 
my blood” — it is surprising to me how this Church was ever 
built in the midst of a howling wilderness, with no means of 
communicating with the sea coast or transporting material ex- 
cept by a long and tedious overland journey through a country 
inhabited by fierce and warlike Savages — the Jesuits certainly 
deserve credit for their untiring perseverance and zeal in their 
endeavor to promulgate and establish their religion — there was 
no difficulty to embarrass them, no obstacle that they would not 
finally overcome— this magnificent Church in the wilderness will 
stand as a monument to their memory — there is no priest in 
charge of it now and it is very seldom that service is performed 
here the birds are its only occupants and they sing praises 
here from morning until night — they build their nests on the 
heads of the saints and warble their notes of joy while perched 
on their fingers — they do not respect the sacred image of Christ 
for a noisy swallow has built her nest in the crown of thorns that 
circles his brow and at this moment is perched on his bleeding 
hand scolding loudly at my near approach — the door is always 
left open but the property of the Church is not disturbed — the 
natives look upon the structure with a feeling of awe and could 
not be persuaded to deface or injure it — if this country should 
ever again become thickly populated, it will be renovated and 
repaired and again used as a place of worship — 

We leave for Tubac in a few minutes — 

June 17th. Arrived at Tubac about 6 o’clock last evening. It 
commenced raining about 10 o’clock and continued at intervals 
during the day. This is the commencement of the rainey season. 
It will probably rain very frequently now for some time. It has 
cooled the atmosphere and the weather is much more pleasant 
now than it was a few days ago. Tubac is a paradise compared 
with Tucson. The scenery is beautiful. It is situated in a beau- 
tiful valley, surrounded by mountains. The valley and hills are 
covered with timber, Mezquit and cotton wood of a large growth. 

t is refreshing to the eye to look upon green foliage and lofty 
trees after traveling so long over sandy wastes and boundless 
Prairies. The health here is fine, the water good and there is 
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plenty of good wholesome food. The town is occupied principally 
by the Sonora and Santa Rita Silver Mining Company. They 
are so far as I have seen a fine looking intelligent set of men. 
Col. Poston is at their head here — he is a young energetic busi- 
ness man. His house (where I am now stopping) is more con- 
venient, more comfortable and better arranged than any house I 
have seen since I left San Antonio. It is adobe like all the other 
houses in the place. The town contains about 150 inhabitants, 
three fourths of whom are Mexicans. A small river called the 
Santa Cruz runs through the place, which furnishes the water 
for irrigating the bottomlands. It is now harvest time and the 
wheat looks very well. They raise enough here to supply the 
whole settlement and have some to sell. Col. Poston gets his 
supplies from Sonora, and has plenty of everything that the com- 
fort of his men requires. He now has about 150 men employed 
in his mines which are over 20 miles from here in the mountains. 
All the labourers are Mexicans as they can be hired much cheaper 
than white men and are accustomed to this kind of work. 


From Tubac Phocion Way proceeded to the Santa Rita Moun- 
tains, where the mine of his company, the Salero, or Saltcellar, 
was located. Formerly, this mine had been worked by the Span- 
iards but was abandoned after the whole party of twenty-five men 
were killed by the Apache Indians. Here he and his partner, 
Grosvenor, began to plan the new town of Santa Rita and to 
build houses in preparation for the main party which was com- 
ing later. 

The silver mine operators of Arizona recruited their rough 
manual laborers almost wholly from the Mexican peon class. The 
Mexican peons, Phocion Way observed, were treated no better 
than slaves in the South. The peon was given fifty cents a day, 
paid chiefly in merchandise at high profit.** When pay day came 
once a month, they would begin to gamble with greasy cards, get 
drunk on mescal, dance the fandango, shoot off their guns and 
start “raising Hell in general.”** This habitual spree being over, 
they would be penniless and dependent on the company store for 
new advances until the next pay day. Whenever a Mexican got in 
debt, he was liable to run away, but by the Mexican law, if he 
were caught, he could be brought back with a ball and chain on 
his ankle, given a sound thrashing and fined six dollars. The 
many Saints’ days were always celebrated by them — in fact 

’Mowry, Arizona and Sonora, 65. 

*Way, Diary, June 30, 1858. 
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their religion seemed to consist chiefly in keeping these innmer- 
able holidays. In addition to being lazy and stupid and not able 
to speak English, they were treacherous and dangerous laborers, 
many of them criminals who had fled from Sonora. According 
to Pumpelly, there was hardly a mine in Arizona in which the 
manager had not at some time been assassinated by the peons 
for the sake of plunder.** 

There was a decided race feeling between the Mexicans and the 
American inhabitants. In 1859 some Americans were attending 
a baile or dance at Mesilla. In the course of the dance an Ameri- 
can was insulted by a Mexican, and Colt revolvers were brought 
into action. The Americans had to run for Bean’s Hotel, bullets 
flying after them. Order could be restored only by the sending 
of troops to the scene.** Mexicans had a contempt for the 
Americans, whom they called “gringos.” <A writer in the Weekly 
Arizonian warned all white travellers to look upon the Mexicans 
in the light of enemies and be on their guard. “I again advise 
all ‘gringos’” he wrote, “who may have to pass through the 
‘greaser’ country, if they want to come out of it unscathed, to be 
always on the alert.”** The proximity of the border line was an 
encouragement to crime, for Mexican robbers could easily escape 
justice. 

Yet the Mexican women offered a striking contrast to the 
treacherous and bloodthirsty Mexican men. Pumpelly described 
Sonora and Southern Arizona as a “country where the men are 
mostly cut-throats and the women angels.”** The diary of 
Phocion Way shows that it was a custom among nearly all the 
Americans in Arizona to supply the want of a home by choosing 
mistresses from the native women. Yet marriages between Mexi- 
can women and American border men were not uncommon. 

Mining in this section was carried on chiefly by organized com- 
panies, promoted by such enterprising leaders as Colonel Charles 
D. Poston and Sylvester Mowry. The individual miner operated 
under much greater difficulties than in the placer mining of Cali- 
fornia. These mines were rich in ore; Phocion Way found that 
at the Cerro Colorado mine they were digging ore that yielded a 


*Pumpelly, Across America and Asia, 44. 
“Weekly Arizonian, September 29, 1859. 
*Tbid., October 6, 1859. 

*Pumpelly, Across America and Asia, 44. 
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thousand dollars to six thousand dollars a ton; but capital was 
needed to exploit them. The Sonora Exploring and Mining 
Company, for example, which was capitalized in Cincinnati at 
two million dollars, had expended two hundred and thirty thou- 
sand dollars by 1861 for equipment and working the mine. The 
Mowry Silver Mines had spent three hundred thousand dollars 
by 1864.°° Speculators bought up the stock of some of these com- 
panies at ten per cent of its face value and sold it at fifty to 
ninety per cent to small tradesmen and widows, who could not 
pay the assessments on their stock for improvements absolutely 
necessary to work the mines. The great distances from markets 
were a serious handicap; also inexperienced men were put in 
charge of the mining operations. These factors had threatened 
stagnation among the mines as early as 1861. 

The most serious danger to the mines, and the one that even- 
tually proved fatal, was the hostility of the Apache Indians. The 
Apaches had killed and plundered the Mexican inhabitants of 
Arizona and Sonora for so many years that they “dread the fierce 
Apache more than they do the devil himself.”*° These savages, 
who numbered two or three thousand warriors, had no fixed vil- 
lages but wandered over the plains on plundering and murder- 
ing expeditions. Especially did they rob the Mexicans of mules, 
whose meat they relished as a delicacy, and stampeded the stock 
of the mining companies by raids at night. The Mexicans be- 
came so exasperated at the attacks of the Apaches that in 1837 a 
bounty of a hundred dollars was offered for the scalp of an 
Apache brave, fifty dollars for the scalp of a squaw, and twenty- 
five dollars for the scalp of every papoose presented.** Captain 
Michael Box of the Texas Rangers expressed the true feeling of 
the Southwest frontier toward the Apaches when he said: “Noth- 
ing however but extermination will ever change their thieving 
and murderous propensities.”** 

In 1858 the frontier of southern Arizona was defended by only 
three military posts, Fort Yuma on the Colorado, Fort Buchanan 
in the Sonoita Valley, and Fort Fillmore on the Rio Grande. 

“Mowry, Arizona and Sonora, 73-84, 202. 

“Phocion Way, Diary, June 20, 1858. 

“Gregg, Josiah, Commerce of the Prairies printed by Thwaites Harly 
Western Travels (Cleveland, 1905), XX, 82. 

“Box, M. G., Adventures and Explorations in New and Old Mexico (New 
York, 1869), p. 319. 
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These military posts were not really forts in the true sense of the 
term but collections of adobe buildings where small bodies of 
troops were stationed. At Fort Buchanan, for example, which 
was garrisoned by two companies of dragoons consisting of ninety- 
three men, the adobe buildings were scattered over a wide area 
with no stockades for protection. Apaches would prowl about the 
doors of the various houses so that officers had to travel at night 
within the fort with cocked pistols.“* The cavalry at Fort 
Buchanan made a ludicrous appearance according to the Weekly 
Arizonian. Some were mounted on mules while others bestrode 
worn-out horses. They were armed with eight different kinds of 
guns, but were provided with only one kind of ammunition.** 
The troops did not exert themselves to recover stolen stock from 
the Indians or to follow up and punish them. Life and property 
were very insecure in the Gadsden Purchase, due to the depreda- 
tions of the Indians and the incessant Mexican thieves from 
across the border. 

In 1861 the United States troops were withdrawn from the 
military posts in Arizona as a result of the Civil War. The white 
inhabitants of Arizona, including the officers of the military posts, 
were as a whole sympathetic to the Confederate cause, but the 
Mexicans were loyal to the federal government.** On July 23, 
1861, Fort Buchanan was abandoned, which was shortly followed 
by the evacuation of Fort Fillmore. The Confederate Lieutenant 
Colonel Baylor issued a proclamation, dated August 1, 1861, de- 
claring “the social and political condition of Arizona being little 
short of general anarchy” and the establishment of a Confederate 
territory of Arizona.** The withdrawal of military protection 
gave the Apaches full rein to rob and murder.*? As a conse- 
quence every mine in the country, except the Mowry Silver Mine, 
was abandoned.** The Apaches ran off the stock of the com- 

*“Pumpelly, Reminiscences, I, 196. 

“Weekly Arizonian, April 15, 1859. 

“The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1882), Series I, Vol. 4, 
pp. 39, 56, 89. 

“Tbid., pp. 20. Not until May, 1862, did the Union troops, volunteers 
from California under General Carlton, recover Arizona from the Confed- 
erates. 

“Pumpelly describes the atrocities of the Apaches in 1861 in a chapter 
entitled “The Apache Terror,” Reminiscences, 1, Chapter XVII. 


“Mowry, Arizona and Sonora, 56-69. 
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panies and murdered most of the miners. Among those who 
were murdered was Grosvenor, the partner who came with Phocion 
Way to Arizona. He was the fourth successive manager of the 
Santa Rita Mining Company who was killed by the Apaches. 
Another promoter of mining in Arizona, Sylvester Mowry, was 
accused of disloyalty to the Union, imprisoned at Fort Yuma, 
and his mines confiscated. Thus the outbreak of the Civil War 
brought temporary ruin upon the promising beginnings of the 
economic life of the Gadsden Purchase. 
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MRS. ANGELINA B. EBERLY 
L. W. Kemp 


The maiden name of Mrs. Angelina B. Peyton-Eberly, a famous 
pioneer of Texas, has not been ascertained. It was probably Bell, 
since Peyton Bell Lytle was Most likely named for his grand- 
parents, Mrs. Angelina B. Peyton and Jonathan C. Peyton, Mrs. 
Eberly’s first husband. Nor has the date and place of birth of 
Mrs. Eberly been found of record. President M. Bb. Lamar 
secured from her the following information concerning her early 
life.* 

Her first husband was Jonathan C. Peyton and they lived 
for a time in Nashville, Tennessee. They then moved to New 
Orleans where they resided temporarily, leaving there June 2, 
1822, on the ship Good Intent for Texas. They landed at Mata- 
gorda on the 18th and remained there for a short time before 
going to Hawkins Landing, where they remained until about the 
middle of October. They next moved to McCluskey’s Tanyard, 
five miles below the spot where Columbus now stands, settling 
on the east side of the Colorado River. Shortly after Christmas, 
they moved to the home of Jesse Burnham. They made a crop, 
and in the fall of the year 1823 Mrs. Peyton visited her home 
in Tennessee, making the trip overland. Upon her return, she 
and her husband moved to Nacogdoches and boarded at the home 
of Mr. MeNeil on Ayish Bayou, remaining there until the spring 
of 1824. In May of that year they moved to Natchitoches, 
Louisiana. Mrs. Peyton revisited Tennessee during the summer 
and remained there throughout the winter, returning to Texas in 
March, 1825, and rejoining her husband at Nacogdoches. In Oc- 
tober of that year the two moved to San Felipe de Austin, where 
for the first time Mrs. Peyton met Stephen F. Austin. 

The date and place of birth of Mr. Peyton have not been ascer- 
tained. It is quite probable that he was the son of John E. Pey- 
ton an early pioneer in Tennessee, and likewise a relative of Bailie 
Pevton who served in the House of Representatives of the United 
States Congress. This assumption is based on information sup- 


‘Papers of Mirabeau Buonoparte Lamar, 1V, Part 1, page 257. 
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plied by Joseph C. Guild in his book, Old Times in Tennessee, 
and from the Texas Almanac of 1872. Quoting Mr. Guild: 


“Col. Anthony Bledsoe, who had explored this section [of Ten- 
nessee|, returned to his native State, and in 1779 headed a num- 
ber of emigrants, among whom were his brother Col. Isaac Bled- 
soe, Hugh Rogers, Shelby Blackman, Morgan Hill and John E. 
Peyton, with their families and others, and blazed their way 
through the wilderness amid dangers from savages and wild 
beasts, and settled in Sumner County. In that year (1779) Col. 
Bledsoe secured a grant of five thousand acres of land called the 
Greenfield Survey, which was perhaps the finest tract of land in 
the world. It was upon this body of land that these emigrants 
settled. . . . Col. Anthony Bledsoe was killed [by Indians] 
July 20, 1787; Col. Isaac Bledsoe, his brother, in 1793.’ 


The New London, Connecticut, Star in 1872 mentioned that a 
married sister of Bailie Peyton emigrated to Texas on the 
Schooner Only Son, commanded by Captain Benjamin Ellison, 
that sailed from New Orleans, February 7, 1822, with ninety 
emigrants. After examining the but little known coast of Texas, 
touching in West Galveston Bay, it entered and explored Mata- 
gorda Bay and finally landed the passengers at the mouths of 
the Colorado and Lavaca Rivers. Some of the others in the 
party, besides Mr. Peyton’s sister, were Major George Helm of 
Kentucky, Rev. S. L. Helm, D. D., of Kentucky, and Grenup 
Hays, a grandson of Daniel Boone.* 

Jonathan C. Peyton and wife were members of the “Old Three 
Hundred” of Austin’s colonists, Mr. Peyton receiving title, dated 
August 25, 1827, to a league of land situated in the present county 
of Matagorda. At San Felipe de Austin, Mr. and Mrs. Peyton 
owned many town lots and conducted a tavern. There Mr. Pey- 
ton died in June, 1834, leaving his widow and probably two 
children. 

At the July term of the Probate Court of Austin County, Mrs. 
Peyton was appointed administratrix of the estate. The inven- 
tory of their property showed that they owned eight slaves and 
considerable real estate in San Felipe de Austin, included in 
which were “four lots and a fraction on which the tavern and 

*Joseph C. Guild, Old Times in Tennessee, 26. 

*Texas Almanac, 1872. 

“Book A, page 27, Probate Records of Austin County. 
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other buildings are situated.” On August 1, 1834, Judge David 
G. Burnet granted Mrs. Peyton authority to sell two of the 
negroes “that are of no value to said estate.” 

Mrs. Peyton’s name appears in the minutes of the Consulta- 
tion at San Felipe of November 19, 1835: “Mr. Palmer pre- 
sented the account of Mrs. A. B. Peyton for oxen and waggon 
pressed into service.’”* 

That Mrs. Peyton continued to run the tavern until it was 
burned in 1836 with the other buildings of San Felipe by order 
of Captain Mosely Baker, is indicated by Dr. N. D. Labadie in 
the Texas Almanac of 1859, in which he gives an account of the 
San Jacinto campaign. He was a member of Captain Logan’s 
company, which passed through San Felipe on the way to join 
Houston’s army. The following is extracted from his narrative :* 


“The next morning, after having mounted, one Capt. Norton 
of New York made us a big talk and was followed by compli- 
mentary speeches from some others, as we were paraded opposite 
Mrs. Peyton’s public house; and our appearance being rather im- 
posing, all concluded we would do good service. Mrs. Peyton, 
having gathered around her as many of her sex as she could, 
they all presented themselves in her gallery where they gave us 
repeated cheers, waving their handkerchiefs incessantly as we 
left.” 


After the burning of San Felipe Mrs. Peyton moved to Co- 
lumbia, where in 1836 she was married to Captain Jacob Eberly, 
a widower. 

Captain Eberly and his first wife, Catherine Elgin, were mar- 
ried in Kentucky, November 5, 1818, and to them were born 
three children in Kentucky: Mary Elizabeth, Julia Ann, and 
Robert E. The family emigrated to Texas in 1834 in company 
with Jesse Pon and wife and William and Alfred G. Elgin. 
The date of the first Mrs. Eberly’s death has not been ascertained. 
Captain Eberly served in the Army of Texas from March 20 to 
June 20, 1836," and was in command of a company of about fifty 
men on Galveston Island at the time the battle of San Jacinto 
was fought. Captain Eberly and family moved from Columbia 

‘Gammel, Laws of Texas. 

“Texas Almanac, 1859, page 42. 

"Donation Warrant No. 9564 in the files of the General Land Office of 
Texas. 
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to Bastrop and then to Austin. The Land Office records show 
that Captain Eberly sold Donation Warrant No. 9564 for 320 
acres of land on August 20, 1840, while he was a resident of 
Austin.’ He died there in May, 1841.° 

Mrs. Eberly owned and operated a hotel, the Eberly House, in 
Austin as early as the year 1840. It was situated on Lots 1, 2 
and 3, Block 71, where the present United States Post Office 
stands. Lot No. 1 fronted on Lavaca and Pecan Streets." 
Pecan Street is now Sixth Street. John Henry Brown states 
that Mrs. Eberly ran the “boarding house” as early as October, 
1839.1! Many of the leading men of affairs of the Republic were 
her guests. The Telegraph and Texas Register of December 15, 
1841, mentions a visit of President-elect Sam Houston on De- 
cember 8th in the following language: 


“General Houston reached Austin on Wednesday and was 
warmly greeted by the citizens assembled in the city. He was 
met a short distance from the city by a large party and the 
mayor tendered him the hospitalities of the place in an appro- 
priate address to which he replied in a very elegant and dignified 
address. He was escorted to the Eberly House where an excel- 
lent collation was prepared.” 


Wooten gives Mrs. Eberly credit for firing the cannon in the 


“War of the Archives” on December 30, 1842 :!° 


“In December, 1842, Houston sent Captain Thomas I. Smith 
to bring away the papers and archives of the various departments. 
He succeeded in entering the town on December 30, at night, 
and loaded three wagons with boxes of records. He was discov- 
ered and fired upon with a cannon, a Mrs. Eberly touching off 
the piece.” 


Marquis James gives a more definite account of the affair: 


“The President dispatched Captain Thomas Smith to remove 
the records secretly. At midnight on December 30th Mrs. An- 
gelina Ebberly, a boarding house mistress whose table had been 
depleted by the turn of affairs, saw a wagon being loaded in an 


‘From Donation files in the State Land Office. 

*In Vol. A, page 262, Probate Minutes of Travis County, Captain Eberly 
is referred to as “Jacob Early, late of Bastrop, deceased, and formerly of 
Columbia.” 

“Vol. D, page 724, Deed Records of Travis County. 

“Brown, History of Texas, Il, 165. 

”D. G. Wooten, History of Texas, 283. 
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alley back of the land office. She repaired to Congress Avenue 
where a six pound gun had been kept loaded with grape since 
the days of the Lamar Indian wars. ‘Turning the muzzle toward 
the land office, she blazed away. The shot perforated the land 
office and aroused the town. Captain Smith departed with what 
records he had, but these were captured at daylight and brought 
back. All records were then sealed in tin boxes and stored at 
Mrs. Ebberly’s under day-and-night guard. An attempt to take 
them by force would have precipitated a civil war. Citizens of 
Austin offered to swap the archives for the President. When the 
proposal was declined they buried the tin boxes.” 


The Telegraph and Texas Register, Houston, of August 9, 
1843, gave the following account of the killing of Captain Mark 
B. Lewis, Mr. Nolan and Mr. Peyton: 

“Horrid Tragedy — It is with a feeling of the most painful 
emotion that we are compelled to record one of the most bloody 
and shocking affairs that has ever disgraced any portion of 
Texas. Mr. Sneed, who arrived on the 29th ult. from Bastrop, 
has informed us that Captain Mark B. Lewis, a Mr. Nolan and a 
Mr. Peyton were all killed in an affray at Austin a few days 


‘ pa 
since. 


A subsequent reference to the affair refers to Mr. Peyton as 
“voung Alexander Peyton.” He was probably the son of Mrs. 
Kberly, though this fact has not been established definitely. 

Mrs. Eberly moved from Austin to Galveston and was living 
in Galveston April 15, 1847, when she purchased the Tavern 
House, “with the exception of the bar and room adjoining and 
the stables,” in Lavaca (now called Port Lavaca) from Edward 
Clegg.'* 

On October 28, 1848, Margaret Eveline Peyton, daughter of 
Mrs. Eberly, was married to James Thompson Lytle at Port 
Lavaca by Rev. Stephen F. Cocke, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church. Mrs. Lytle died October 12, 1850, leaving an infant 
son, Peyton Bell. On the marble slab covering her grave in the 
oldest cemetery in Port Lavaca is the following inscription: 

*James, The Raven, 328-329. 


“Volume A, page 57, deed records of Calhoun County. 
“Volume 1, page 18, Marriage Licenses of Calhoun County. 
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“Mrs. Margaret Eveline Lytle 
Born Oct. 24, 1830 
Died Oct. 12, 1850 
A mother, husband and infant child, 
Are left to weep around her tomb. 
Dearest! Forgive the wish that 
would have kept you here.” 


On February 6, 1851, Mr. Lytle died, leaving his infant son, 
Peyton, to the care of Mrs. Eberly. Mr. Lytle was born in 
Charleston, South Carolina, April 26, 1821..° Although husband 
and wife died within a few months of each other, their remains 
were not interred in the same cemetery, Mr. Lytle being buried 
in Lynn Worth Cemetery at Port Lavaca. 

Mrs. Eberly purchased lots in Indianola from S. A. White, 
through his agent John Henry Brown, August 31, 1849.7 She 
moved to the new town, and died there March 15, 1860, leaving 
her grandson Peyton B. Lytle sole heir to her estate, which was 
appraised at about $50,000.00. The court appointed D. E. Cross- 
land administrator of her estate and Francis S. Stockdale, after- 
wards lieutenant governor of Texas, guardian of the minor child.** 

At the time of her death Mrs. Eberly’s residence lot adjoined 
that of William P. Milby. Included in the estate of Mrs. Eberly 
were five negro slaves, whose values were fixed by D. E. Cross- 
land, John E. Garey, William P. Milby, Adam Murdock, and 
D. C. Proctor as follows: Caroline, $800.00; Deliah, $300.00; 
Eliza, a girl, $1,200.00; Tom, a boy, $1,200.00; and Milton, a 
boy, $1,250.00. 

A letter addressed to the Virginia Military Institute of Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, brought the following reply from Mr. Wm. 
Couper, Business Executive: 

“Answering your inquiry of February 19th, Peyton Bell Lytle 
was a cadet at this institution from September 7, 1869, he hav- 
ing matriculated when he was 18 years and 11 months of age, to 
the date of his death. He was entered by Governor F. 8S. Stock- 
dale, his guardian, from Indianola, Calhoun County, Texas. 
When he entered this institution he was in delicate health and it 

*From the inscription on his gravestone in Lynn Worth Cemetery, Port 
Lavaca. 

"Vol. A, page 387, deed records of Calhoun County. 

*Journal B, pages 126-127, probate records of Calhoun County. 
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was thought that the life here would build him up and this it did 
for a time, but a constitutional malady returned and on June 
18, 1872, he was furloughed on surgeon’s certificate. He returned 
in September but had to leave again because of the same physical 
trouble, and went to Philadelphia so that he could be under the 
care of a famous physician there. 

The next record I find of him is a letter addressed to his 
guardian. We do not have the incoming letters for that period. 
The letter to his guardian expresses sympathy because of the re- 
cent death of young Lytle and conveys to the guardian a copy 
of the order published February 28, 1873. That order states that 
he was buried at his home in Indianola, Texas, February 15, 1873. 

A note in the Superintendent’s annual report of 1873 mentions 
that “after lingering for some months in Philadelphia, death cut 
short his fond aspirations to become a graduate of this institu- 
tion.” 


Mr. F. 8. Montier of Port Lavaca was a schoolmate of Peyton 
Lytle and was acquainted with three of the slaves that formerly 
Eliza, Caroline, and Tom. He says 





belonged to Mrs. Eberly, 
they went by the name of Eberly. Caroline, he recalled, sur- 
vived the storm of 1875. Tom was killed in a saloon fight at 
Cuero.” 

The storm of 1875 wrecked and washed away most of the mark- 
ers in the cemetery at Indianola, Mrs. Eberly’s and Mr. Lytle’s 
being among those destroyed, and as a consequence their graves 


cannot be located.?° 


*From a conversation with Mr. Montier February 16, 1932. 
“From a search of the cemetery, February 16, 1982. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GEORGE W. SMYTH! 
Witrnu Intropuctory Notre By WINNIE ALLEN 


Jasper Texas 
Sept 18th 1857 
My Dear Sir 

In compliance with your request I proceed to give you a few 
facts & incidents relative to my humble history, though it will 
be confined to facts merely, for I cannot pretend to enter upon 
an autobiography. 

I was born in the State of North Carolina on the 16th of May 
1803. My recollection, however, of the old “North State” is very 
imperfect, as my father emigrated to the State of Tennessee 
when I was but three years old. [Still, I have an indistinct 
recollection of some childish incidents in that State, and some 
that happened on the road as we journied to Tennessee. |? 


Here, I can not do justice to my own feelings without saying 
something relative to those kind and indulgent parents by whose 
care I was brought up; for though blessed with few of the ad- 
vantages of education or fortune they were honest and industri- 


‘The George W. Smyth Papers, 1819-1892, of which this document is 
a part, were recently presented, through the efforts of J. Evetts Haley, 
to the University of Texas Library by Smyth’s grandchildren, Emily Smyth 
Cheesman and Sarah Smyth Walden, of Beaumont, Texas, and J. Blewett 
Smyth, of San Antonio. The collection of 2,344 documents numbers 4,466 
pages of manuscript material. The papers touch practically all subjects 
of political or personal interest to the Texas pioneer or prospective im- 
migrant. 

A signer of the Texas Declaration of Independence and of the Consti- 
tution of the Republic, Smyth, for more than thirty years, was an active 
participant in shaping political life in Texas. He served as surveyor, 
Land Commissioner, Congressman in the Republic of Texas, and, later, 
the United States. His opposition to secession brought a cessation of 
public service, but in 1866 he was called upon as a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention in spite of his previous attitude, and it was while 
serving in this capacity that he met his death on February 21. Many 
of the eighty-one plats of land in the collection are the first that were 
made for the purpose of giving title; a study of the 203 drafts of letters 
which he kept for his files shows that this land interest predominated in 
his early years, but was overshadowed by more spectacular questions as 
he became more deeply involved in the political life of his state and 
nation. 

D. S.’ Kaufman, Thomas F. McKinney, John Durst, S. H. Everett, 
George Antonio Nixon, John H. Reagan, Thomas J. Rusk, Adolphus 
Sterne, and Frost Thorne were among his correspondents. Many letters 
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ous in an exemplary degree and meritorious in all their domestic 
relations. My father was by trade a millwright and was of Ger- 
man descent, his father having been born in Germany. My 
Mother was of Scotch-Irish origin. My father resided in Ten- 
nessece until about the year 1817, when he emigrated to Alabama, 
where he remained until his death, which happened only a few 
months since. 

About the year 1815 I was put in a retail dry goods store in 
Fayetteville, Tennessee, with Robert Dickson, an Irishman, a 
man of strict business habits, where I remained about three years. 
In the year 1818 I left the store and joined my father’s family 
in Alabama. In 1820 or 21, I spent about four months at school 
in Maury County, Tennessee; Again, in 1824 I spent about eight 
months at school in the same County, with William Williford as 
teacher, a man celebrated in his day as a mathematician; And 
certainly, the best practical one [I ever knew. Most of this time 
was devoted to mathematical studies, though a part also to Eng- 
lish Grammer and Geography. With Mr. Williford I acquired 
the rudiments of some of the elementary branches of mathematics, 
which afterwards I improved considerably by the fire side at 
home. 

In 1829, greatly in oposition to the wishes of my parents, | 
determined to try my fortunes in Texas, and on the 20th of 
January 1830, like Columbus, I set out on my voyage into the 





unknown ocean of adventure On the 11th of 
February 1830, I crossed the Sabine river, and on the 14th ar- 
rived in the town of Nacogdoches. 

There was a great deal then, about the old town of Nacog- 
doches to excite the wonder of one so inexperienced — The three 
hundred Mexican troops who then occupied this post under 
Piedras, with their peculiar uniform and still more peculiar per- 


of a more personal and intimate nature are equally valuable to the so- 
ciologist and historian. One group of seven was unopened. All bore 
dates in April, 1836, and had been given to Smyth to deliver when he 
reached the Revolutionary Army. By the time he reached his destination 
the Battle of San Jacinto had been fought, and the army was largely 
dispersed. The letters were never delivered and remained unopened for 
almost a century. 

This gift of Smyth’s descendants is indeed significant. Its acquisition 
by the Library takes rank with that of the Ashbel Smith, Henry Smith, 
and Maverick Family papers, and it will serve as a valuable supplement 
to these and other collections in the Archives. 

*Unless otherwise stated, bracketed sections were deleted by Smyth. 
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sonal appearance ——— Their masses which they celebrated in the 
streets on Sundays ——- Their fandangoes in which the Priest 
and all participated, so contrary to all my pre-conceived notions 
of propriety ——— Above all, the great number of indians of al- 
most all tribes, who then frequented this town for the purpose 
of trading ——. All were strange indeed to one who had so 
little experience in such matters. 

There were but few American families, in fact, few except 

Mexican families, then in Nacogdoches. Most of these are no 
more! but a few still survive. 
Juan Antonio Padillo, Commissioner General of the State of 
Coahuila and Texas, accompanied by Genl. T J Chambers, had 
arrived but a short time previous, and to them all eyes seemed 
to be turned immediately I crossed the Sabine, as it seemed to 
offer an opportunity to the people of procuring titles for their 
lands, which was a subject of absorbing interest to them. 

It was not my object when I arrived in Nacogdoches to remain 
there at all. My destination was Austin’s Colony on the Brasos, 
but my horse had been lame for some time, and the long unset- 
tled road between Nacogdoches and San Felipe was discouraging 
for one so unaccustomed to such things to travel alone. I there- 
fore, at the solicitation of some of the citizens, agreed to remain 
a short time and teach their children. After remaining about a 
month, I received from the Commissioners through Genl Cham- 
bers, an appointment as surveyor for what was then called “Bevil’s 
settlement.” 

About the 1st of April I arrived at the house of John Bevil 
Esqr where Jasper now stands, and commenced my operation of 
surveying immediately, his survey having been the first. I was 
charmed with the appearance of the country about Jasper. The 
rich foliage of the Magnolia the dense cane-brakes, then, 
almost impervious the perennial streams of water, together 
with the report of Judge Bevil concerning the healthiness of the 
country —— captivated me, and made me believe that Bevil’s 
Settlement was as near an earthly paradise as could be found. 

But, Padillo was soon arrested, and the hopes of the people for 








‘I retain a grateful recollection of the friendly interest taken by some 
of these early settlers of Nacogdoches in my welfare—being an entire 
stranger,—particularly the Hon Thos F McKinney, who was then a 
citizen of that place. 
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the present were cut off. Nevertheless, I remained in the coun- 
try during the summer, and until about the 1st of November. 
Prospects of business having been entirely cut off for the present 
in Texas, I determined to seek employment as a Surveyor in 
Louisiana, but just as I was ready to take my departure, F W 
Johnson, Capt Lindsey and Mr Stout came through the neigh- 
borhood in pursuit of one Prior, a fugitive from San Felipe 
[where he had murdered a man.] With Mr Johnson I had 
formed a previous acquaintance in Nacogdoches where he was in 
the capacity of a surveyor under Padillo when I arrived in 
Texas. He advised me to go to Austin’s Colony according to 
my first intention, and had the kindness to give me letters of 
introduction to two of his friends R M Williamson Esqr, a 
gentleman too well known in Texas, and one whose name is too 
intimately associated with her history, to require a word from 
me; and Walter C White, a merchant in San Felipe. 

But, in my desire to abreviate, I am passing on too rapidly. 
After remaining a short time with Esqr Bevil, I spent the bal- 
ance of the season in the family of Joseph Grigsby, my future 
father-in-law. Here also I first became acquainted with her, who, 
for more than twenty three years has been my faithful companion, 
and has shared with me all the good and evil incident to our com- 
mon destiny. Nor can I leave Bevil’s settlement without giving 
you some agreeable reminiscences of those early pioneers. I con- 
tinued to survey at intervals while I remained in the settlement, 
and though the obligations created were moral rather than legal, 
I very rarely found any difficulty in making settlements with 
them. There was but little law in the country, and but little 
use for it. The many acts of disinterested kindness and hospi- 
tality received at their hands have made impressions on my mem- 
ory which will only cease with life itself. 

As I had made up my mind to go to Louisiana, I would not 
change my course, but determined to take a tour by the way [of] 
Opelousas, and if I did not succeed to my satifaction, continue 
round by the coast route to Austin’s Colony. The latter deter- 
mination I carried into effect, and arrived at San Felipe near the 
first of December 1830 —. I can not give dates precisely, as I 
write from memory. 

At Pine Island, Messrs Johnson, Lindsey and Stout overtook 
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me on their return home, having been unsuccessful in the pur- 
suit of Prior. This circumstance was fortunate for me, as I had 
the benefit of their company to San Felipe and then, as Johnson 
was an old settler, he introduced me to every body about that 
ancient metropolis of Austin’s colony. 

When I arrived in San Felipe, R M Williamson, as the agent 
of Benj R Milam, was preparing an expedition to explore Milam’s 
colony on the Upper Colorado. I joined this expedition, and in 
a few days after my arrival at the Capitol of Austin’s colony was 
on my way to the land of Buffaloes and Comanches. We left San 
Felipe in company with Col Tolbert Chambers, Maj Ben Tennell, 
Mr Brown; and a Mexican by the:name of Jesus pronounced 
ha-sus, whose principal business it was to take care of the pack 
mule. 

We ascended the Colorado, crossing it at the ford on the old 
La Bahia road where La Grange now stands, then uninhabited, 
but on our return some two months afterwards, Col Moore was 
turning over the previously unbroken sod of the prarie. From 
thence we ascended the river on the west side to the San Antonio 
road, where we recrossed at the ford on that road. Here Col 
Austin had located the town of Bastrop, and it had been partially 
surveyed a short time previously by Mr T Brown, our travelling 
companion. It was then tenanted by two families and a bachalor 
establishment, all living in camps. 

From Bastrop we ascended the river again on the West side 
for at this point commenced Milam’s colony until 
we enjoyed a full view of the blue hills that overlook the present 
capitol of our State. We re-crossed the river a few miles below 
and descended it on the east side to Bastrop. There was but 
one family there, on the Colorado above Bastrop, Willbarger’s. 
Webber’s fort, as it was called, was a Block house in Webber’s 
prairie; we passed this house, but it was at that time unoccupied. 

Arived at Bastrop, we struck our camp for the night about 
half a mile below the town, intending the next morning to take 
up our line of travel for San Antonio. Our horses were hoppled 
out, our supper was cooked and eaten, and all seemed well. 








Shortly after we retired to rest on our blankets, our horses be- 
"ame restive, and from their repeated neighing it was evident 
they were scattered; still, no one seemed to suspect any mischief. 
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In a short time all became quiet and we slept until morning. 
Early in the morning we commenced the search for our horses. 
We dispersed in various directions. I took my course over the 
Post-Oak hills to the east of the Town. After travelling some- 
time I struck a fresh trail of horses —— evidently ours. I pur- 
sued it alone for some distance and fell in company with our 
Mexican Jesus, and we pursued the trail togather. Near the 
little creek which runs just above Bastrop, the eagle eye of the 
Mexican descried a hawks tail, such as indians use for ornament 
which, he picked up, and turning short on the trail exclaimed 
with an oath —— [for they always learn to swear, if they learn 
any english | Indians. It was now evident that our horses 
were stolen by the indians, and that, strided by these red gentle- 
men, they were far hence on their way to parts unknown. 

All minds were now directed to fitting out an expedition in 





pursuit of the indians, and all hands were busy in preparing for 
it. Horses were out of the question, the indians, had left the 
settlers in the same situation with ourselves, having stolen their 
horses as well as ours. One pony belonging to Mr Tannehill 
alone remained, him we borrowed to pack our blankets, ete., and 
on the second day after our misfortune we started in pursuit on 
foot.* 

Our little company at the commencement consisted of eleven 
persons, viz Col. Talbert Chambers; Ben Tennell; Reuben 
Hornsby; Sam Brown; Folstan, a sailor; Guinn a native of Ire- 
land; Jesus a Mexican; Walter Dutey, Laurance and myself. 
Two of our number turned back after several days unsuccessful 
pursuit, viz Duty and Laurence; the other nine of us continued 
in pursuit for twenty days, when every one becoming thouroughly 
satisfied of the futility of our chase; we, by common consent de- 
termined to retrace our steps, and were ten days on the march 
before we again reached Bastrop. 

My limits will not permit me to give you any of the details 
of this trip, which would require a volume rather than a letter: 
Suffice it to say, the course of the indians was in a North-West- 
ern direction, crossing and ascending the various streams com- 
posing Little River. The point where we stoped and from which 


‘Judge Williamson, from his maimed and crippled condition, could not 
possibly accompany us, he therefore, very reluctantly remained behind. 
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we retraced our steps as I have been since informed by Mr 
Hornsby, was the head of the Leon. 

Most of our company remained at Bastrop. Maj Tennell and 
myself after resting two or three days under the hospitable roof 
of Mr Russan returned to San Felipe, Mr Russan having kindly 
furnished us horses for that purpose. 

At San Felipe we learned that Don J. Francisco Medero as a 
Commissioner to issue land titles, accompanied by J M J Carva- 
jal, had passed through that place on their way to Attascosito, 
now Liberty. After remaining a few days in the vicinity of San 
Felipe, for the purpose of making some necessary arrangements, 
I left for Attascosito, for the purpose of engaging in business as 
a surveyor. But here I found nothing doing. An altercation 
had sprung up between Medero and Bradburn, the military com- 
mandant at Anahuac, which ended in the former being marched 
off to Anahuac as a prisoner by the latter. He did not, however, 
remain long in custody, but under the order of Genl Teran was 
set at liberty, and permitted to proceed with the discharge of his 
duties as Commissioner. At the same time I commenced opera- 
tions under his authority as surveyor. But this was only a 
respite, for in a short time Medero was recalled by the Governor 
of the State, and all business in that line was again suspended. 

I accompanied the Commissioner and Carvajal as far as San 
Felipe; I then returned to Liberty, (for Atascosito had now been 
organized into the municipality of Liberty), [and the town site 
designated, and I was engaged in surveying the lots in that town, 
when the order to suspend reached Medero).] and after visiting 
San Felipe and Nacogdoches on business I again visited Bevil’s 
Settlement and remained there during the balance of the year 
1831. 

Karly in the year 1832 I went to Fort Teran, situated on the 
Neches in what is now Tyler county. Here Col Peter Ellis Bean 
was stationed with a few Mexican soldiers. I remained a few 
weeks under the hospitable roof of the Col. and was invited to 
Nacogdoches to do some surveying. Here I remained until prob- 
ably, about the last of May or first of June, when I again visited 
Bevils Settlement which was now endeared to me as an early 
home. While in the Settlement on this occasion, an express 
arrived calling for volunteers to go against the little Mexican 
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garrison of Anahuac. What the object was no one could tell. 
All we could learn was, that most of the persons assembled near 
that place were from Austin’s Colony. My own impression was 
that the people of Austin’s colony had declared in favor of Santa 
Anna, for news had reached Nacogdoches before I left that place 
of the pronuncimiento of Santa Anna in favor of the restoration 
of the Government to the principles of the Federal Constitution 
of Mexico, of 1824. [But to understand this, it would be neces- 
sary to go into the history [of] Mexico, which my limits will not 
permit me to do.| 

However, a small company of us determined to go down, and 
see what was on hand, and join them. Consequently a company 
of eight persons; I believe, a few on horse but most of us on foot, 
set out for the scene of action. This company consisted of Joseph 
Grigsby, Duke Glenn, James Chesshur, Henry Stagner, John M 
Taylor, John Doolin, Victor Laramie and myself. I think this 
is the entire list. [I can not recollect any others. | 

Here again my limits will not permit me to go into details. 
But a treaty was concluded between the belligerants by which the 
object of the expedition was accomplished. Our company re- 
turned whence we came, and after a few days rest, I returned to 
Nacogdoches. All things seemed now to be quiet, but it was 
only a momentary calm. The torch of revolution was ignited, 
and nothing could satisfy the people until every Mexican soldier 
was driven from the settlements occupied by Americans. 

In looking over some old papers I find a copy of a letter writ- 
ten [from Nacogdoches] to a friend in Alabama relative to this 
part of our history. The copy is without date but was written 
immediately after the events had transpired which it describes. 
It contains some details of facts of which I[ have no recollection 
now! All I know is, that, the portions which did not fall under 
my own observation, were regarded as authentic at the time they 
were written. I will quote a portion of this letter, as it may not 
be without interest. 

After a considerable interval in which the affairs of the coun- 
try have worn rather a confused aspect, I seize the present inter- 
val of tranquility to give you a short history of the principal 
events which have occurred since my last. I am apprised that 
it has been rumored in the U. S. that Texas is in an open re- 
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bellion against the Mexican government. This representation 
permit me in the outset to contradict —, on the contrary every 
resolution which has been formed has been replete with respect 
for the constitution & constitutional laws of the country — But 
the repeated violations of that guarantee of our rights and priv- 
ileges in the arrest by the military of commissioners sent by the 
State government for the purpose of putting Citizens in posses- 
sion of there lands to which by the colonization laws they were 
entitled the interferance of the Military in the election of 
civil magestrates in direct contravention of the constitution & the 
overruling them by military force when elected —— The arrest 
and detention of citizens & the refusing to give them up to the 
civil Authority The conferring upon an Individual (viz 
gen Teran) an authority over Texas above the constitution & 
laws And the evident tendencys of the government towards 
centralism & military despotism — But above all the duplicity 
and dissimulation under which the present administration has 
endeavored to conceal the real motives of its conduct by preserv- 
ing the forms of the constitution while they annihilated its 
spirit; are the principal causes which have induced the people 
to take into their own hands the redress of their own grievances. 
And they have accordingly declared in every part of Texas (San 
Antonio perhaps alone excepted) for the plan of Gen Santa Anna, 
who is obstensibly at least, the friend and supporter of the Fed- 
eral republican system, & State rights on constitutional principles. 

The Tyranny of Col Bradburn, Commander of the Post of Gal- 
veston, (Anhuac), in the illegal confinement of several respect- 
able citizens, aroused some of the most influential men of Aus- 
tins colony, who, to the number of about 50, proceeded to Anhuac, 
where they arrived about the first of June — A deputation waited 
on Col Bradburn, but the Col denied all knowledge of the con- 
etitution & laws, and in fine of every thing except the sword & 











bayonet ——, they therefore determined to use those arguments 
in which alone he confided —— They accordingly marched down 


uppon him, and had already taken possession of the greater part 
of the town, when he came to terms; And a treaty was made and 
ratified, in which Col Bradburn engaged to restore & respect the 
civil authority — & that the Prisoners illegally detained should 
be delivered to the civil magistrate, but asked 48 hours to make 
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out charges against them which time, however, he spent in mak- 
ing preparations for defence, and at the end of the 48 hours our 
party were informed that the treaty was at an end, and were 
ordered to leave the place instantly. The forces of the Ameri- 
cans were so much weakned by the citizens of the vicinity hav- 
ing gone to their homes, that they were compelled to draw off 
without having effected the object of their enterprise — They 
accordingly withdrew a few miles to Turtle Byou where on the 
13th June they drew up spirited resolutions in favor of the plan 
of Santa Anna —, Appointed a day of general rendezvous, and 
dispached messengers to different parts of the country for re- 
enforcements. 

I hapned to be about 70 miles below this when a copy of their 
resolutions arrived — the notice was too short for a general cir- 
culation but such of us as hapned to be present to the number of 
eight, determined to go, and by making forced marches arrived 


at the spot on the day appointed — In the mean time Col Piedras 
of Nacogdoches apprised of the hostile movements at Anahuac, 
marched with about 200 men to the relief of Bradburn — He 


proceeded until he came within about 25 miles of our camp where 
he halted and commenced negotiations, which terminated in a 
treaty by which the civil authority was restored, the prisoners 
illegally detained were given up to the Alcalde of the Jurisdic- 
tion & Col Bradburn arrested. After the ratification of the 
the num- 





treaty and the release of our Friends we dispersed 
ber of Americans drawn together on this ocasion was about 300 

On the 2nd or 3rd of July the same day on which the treaty 
was ratified between Piedras & the Americans before Anhuac, 
an important action took place at Fort Velasco at the mouth of 
the Brassos. Capt John Austin who had been dispached to 
Brasoria for cannon & munitions of war for the reduction [of] 
Anahuae, thought it more convenient to convey his cannon ete. 
by water than by land — Col. Ugartechea who commanded 
at Velasco refused to let him pass, and a battle was the conse- 
quence in which the Americans lost 7 killed & 15 wounded, 2 of 
the wounded having since died, & the Mexicans lost 19 killed & 
42 wounded 

When this battle is considered in relation to the number en- 


gaged only, it seems, scarcely worth recording in history, there 
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But when 
we reflect that more than half the Mexicans were killed or 


having been only 112 Americans & 105 Mexicans 








wounded, it must be acknowledged they made a brave defence 
When it is considered on the other hand that a collection of in- 
experienced men without concert or dissipline, attacked and ac- 
tually succeeded in capturing an equal number of troops — well 
dissiplined, well supplyed with the means of defense and 
protected by a fortification impregnable It will deserve to 
be handed down to posterity as one of the most extraordinary 
feats of personal valor recorded in history 

Immediately after our dispersion from before Anhuac I re- 
turned to Nacogdoches Every thing appeared tranquil for 
a few days, but from small beginnings the fire was again kindled ; 
the civil authority roused by the recollection of former injuries 
rather than any present grievances, called on the millitia of their 
own Jurisdiction and invited the cooperation of neighboring dis- 
tricts to put down the military force of Nacogdoches, or at least, 
to coerce a declaration in favour of Santa Anna Col Piedras 
refused, made preparations for a vigorous defence invited 
the neighboring Indians to his standard and it is said actually 
succeeded in engaging one of the Cherokee Chiefs to join his 
standard with,4 or 5 hundred men. 

The Citizens of Nacogdoches allarmed as well by the hostile 
movements of the Indians as intimmidated by the Menaces of 
Col. Piedras, who threatned to distroy the town & its inhabitants 
with fire & sword, determined on Soliciting the Assistance of 
Austins Colony — I was requested to convey the intelligence 
to the colonists & did so — I found the people of the Colony 
moved by the impulse of a single feeling that of protecting 
their State rights & constitutional privileges, & planting the ban- 
ner of Santa Anna by force of arms in every place where it was 
not done voluntarily Immediately after having fulfilled the 
object of my mission I returned to Nacogdoches where I found 
Santa Anna’s Flag floating from the Cupola of the church and 
Col. Piedras a Prisoner. 

The Indians who seemed to be the Pivot on which the whole 
transaction turned did not join Piedras according to their en- 
gagements, which made the Santa Anna forces nearly equal to 
those of Piedras, the former having about 320 & the latter about 
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370 men — An attack was accordingly made about 12 o clock 
on the 2nd August which lasted till night — The Americans & 


Creoles firing their rifles from houses & fences and the troops of 
the Government discharging their muskets from the windows of 
their houses and Port holes of their barracks During the 
night Piedras, concealed by the smoke which had setled over the 
town, silently withdrew with all his forces and took up his line 
of march towards San Antonio. A few resolute men to the num- 
ber of 19 determined to dispute the passage of the Angelina 
small river about 20 miles from Nacogdoches — Having gained 
their van For this purpose they awaited silently the approach 
of the enemy— Gave them two discharges from their rifles—— 
killed [ ]®° men and retreated without the loss of a man 
This so discouraged the ministerial troops that the principle offi- 
cers (with the exception of Piedras) convened drew up a 
declaration in favour of Santa Anna Invited their Col. to 
join them and if he refused to do so resolved to deliver 
him up a prisoner of war to the Santa Anna party which 
latter was accordingly done — Of our party 3 were killed & 
about ten wounded — Of the Ministerial troops [ ] It de- 
serves to be remembered that on this occasion there was the most 
hearty union and cooperation between the native Mexican citi- 
zens and the Americans. 

Another circumstance which gave a peculiar impetus to affairs 
in this quarter was the arrival off the mouth of the Brassos of 
Col. J. A. Mexia (an officer of Santa Anna) with 400 men & five 
vessels of war he came under the pretext of suppressing re- 
bellion in Texas, but with the real intention of promoting the 
cause of Santa Anna 


Pr. B. 

Since the above was written, the declaration of the whole State 
was recd, In this place, this event hapned at the Seat of Gov- 
ernment about the same time of the declaration by the Ayunti- 
miento of Nacogdoches The Government troops immedi- 
ately evacuated every part of Texas - Marched to the Interior 
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*The blanks as to the number of Mexicans killed in the actions about 
Nacogdoches, was in consequence of the unsatisfactory reports on that sub- 
ject. [I find it elsewhere stated in an old memorandum “The loss of 
our party was three killed and about ten wounded, one of the killed was 
the Constitutional Alcalde, a native Mexican. Of the ministerial troops, 
thirty-three have been found dead.’’] 
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under the flag of Santa Anna — and were at the retaking of San 
what will be 





These are some of the facts 





Louis Potosi 
the final Catastrophe God knows. 
“For the doctrine to day which is loyalty Sound” 
“Tomorrow :aay bring us a halter.” 


I continued the business of surveying in various parts of the 
country east of Austin’s Colony until the first of April 1834, 
when I was married to Miss Frances M Grigsby, my present 
wife; and thus was consummated an engagement of long standing. 

In the summer of 1834 George Anto Nixon, as commissioner 
for the Colonies of Zavala, Veleign [Vehlein] and Burnett, ac- 
companied by Messrs A. Hotchkiss and Arthur Henrie, came on 
to San Augustine. I was again appointed Surveyor, and com- 
menced operations under the authority of Nixon. 

I continued in this business until the spring of 1835, when 
being detained at home by one of those domestic incidents inter- 
esting to all husbands, but particularly so to young ones, I re- 
ceived a letter from the Hon C 8 Taylor Esqr informing me that 
the Political Chief of Nacogdoches had received a commission 
for me, as land Commissioner, to issue land titles. This was 
Nothing could have taken me more by 





wholy unexpected 
surprise. I had never solicited it or thought of it. 

So soon as I was relieved from care at home, I repaired to 
Nacogdoches and commenced the arduous and difficult duties de- 
volved on me as Commissioner. In reviewing the events of that 
period I am brought to the reflection, that, though with my 
present experience I could doubtless perform the duties of that 
office better than I did; Yet, totally inexperienced as I then was, 
I question if I could improve it if I had the same work to do 
again 

I continued in the discharge of the duties of that office until 
the 19th of December 1835, when the office was closed by Dr S 
H Everett, one of the Commissioners appointed by the Consulta- 
tion for that purpose. By a resolution of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the 8th of Dec 1835, it is provided, “that a majority 
of the said commissioners shall have full power to act” ete. (p. 
76), but I obeyed the notice from a single member of the Com- 
mission instead of a majority, as required by law, [and closed 
the books never to reopen them in that capacity. ] 


Py 
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I returned to this settlement with Dr Everett. In a few days 
I went again to Nacogdoches from whence so soon as I could 
procure a proper vehickle, I again returned to the Settlement 
bringing all my official papers with me. 

In the mean time, [on the 20th of January,] an election had 
taken place for delegates to a general Convention, for the pur- 
pose of declaring our independence, forming a Constitution etc. 
And I, in my absence, was elected a member of that Convention. 
[I have some papers of that date, which might throw light on 
the transactions of this period, but already, I have far tran- 
scended my limits.]| We met in Washington (on the Brazos) on 
the 1st of March 1836 and I bore an humble part in forming the 
“Constitution of the Republic.” 
After the adjournment of the Convention on 
the 17th of March, I returned to my family in this Settlement. 

In December 1836 I settled where I now reside, and com- 
menced opening a little farm, and making other improvements 
necessary to the comfort of a family. In 1839 I was appointed 
by President Lamar as surveyor on the part of Texas to run and 
mark the boundary line between the United States and Texas. 
In the spring of 1840 I was appointed Commissioner on the part 
of Texas for running the same line. In June 1841 that work 
was completed, and I returned to my family in July of that 
year. In December of the same year I repaired to Austin and 
settled up my accounts of disbursements on the boundary line, 
with the accounting, officers of the Government. From that time 
until 1844 my time was devoted to my domestic affairs; in that 
year I was elected a member of the Old Congress from this 
County, and served the session of 1844, 45, and the special ses- 
sion in June 1845. 

In the year 1845 I was elected a member of the Convention 
from this County, which formed our State Constitution, and as- 
sisted in forming that instrument. In 1848 I was elected Com- 
missioner of the General Land office by the Legislature, and again 
in August 1849 by the people. In 1852 I was nominated as a 
democratic elector for President & Vice-President and cast one 
of the electoral votes of this State for President Pierce. In 
1853 I was nominated by the democratic convention at Tyler for 
Representative to Congress from this Congressional District, and 
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served out the 33rd Congress in that capacity. From that time 
to the present I have been at home. 

Thus, my dear Sir, I have given you a sketch of my history. 
I have endeavored to avoid details, and yet, I have sometimes 
run into them in matters, probably, of least interest to others. I 
have been reluctant to engage in this business, because, we are 
apt by so doing to draw upon ourselves malicious remarks, which 
are never agreeable;* Nevertheless, I could not refuse to com- 
ply with your request. 

Very truly 
Your friend 
Geo W Smyth 

Hon Z Wm Eddy 

[I can not so much as claim the merit in this hasty sketch, 
that Pope was willing to ascribe Addison in the Dunciad. 


“Commas and points he placed exactly right, 
“And twere a shame to rob him of his might.” ] 


*And because my history affords but little that can interest you or 
others. 
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DIARY OF ADOLPHUS STERNE 
EDITED BY HARRIET SMITHER, ARCHIVIST, TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 
XXVI 

Tuesday the 15th fair weather— left at 6 oclock A. M. took 
Breakfeast at old Masters’s arrived at Crockett at 2 P. M. rested 
an hour, saw Mr Kirchoffer got a letter of Introduction from him 
to a Mr B. Hudnall, where we arrived (14 miles beyond Crockett 
on the Cincinnatti Road) at 7 P. M. we found the gentleman of 
the Mansion, a gentleman in every sense of the word— his Lady 
is in the United States made a conditional trade with him for his 
Barouch, he asks 18 Cows & Calves, or the Equivalent. which I 
intend to pay if I can— got a fine rural supper— dito Breakfeast, 
and on 

Wednesday the 16th at 6 A. M. Started, a lonely Road between 
this and Cincinnatti— arrived at that place at 14 P. M., took 
dinner at Mr Hunter’s a tolorable good Tavern for Texas— the 
Steamboat Vesta is here, River too low for her to go down— 
found John Hall Sick at this place, Cincinnatti has not much 
improved since I saw it last— left at 4 oclock P. M. arrived at 
Huntsville at dark— found Mr McDonald’s Brother very Sick— 
was made aquainted with a Mr Hannah from Galvezton a Schotch 
gentleman with whom I am much pleased, saw old Schotch Robert 
formerly of this place— R. M. Williamson, commonly Called 
Three legged Willie— he is a Candidate for the Senate for this 
(Montgomery) Washington & Brassos Counties,—— also Doctor 
Barnett a Candidate for the same office, and Jessy Grimes, dito 
candidate— saw my old friend Mr Hayden with whom I get 
aquainted at Austin when there last— a clever fellow— Huntsville 
is much improved since last I saw it in 1838, it will no doubt be 
one of the most flourishing inland Towns in Texas. the Popula- 
tion arround it is dense— and of the most respectable and sub- 
stantial farmers I am much pleased with the place and the Country 
arround it, and if I could meet with a purchaser of my House 
here— would moove there 

Thursday the 17th a very fine day— the People from the Country 
arrived in great numbers early in the morning at 11 A M about 
800 persons were assembled they done ample Justice to the Babacue, 
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and to my surprise (not having seen it afore) some 60 Ladies 
were present and partook of the Barbacue, after the Repast, the 
Candidates for the Senate made Speachez, as a matter of course 
they promised much— the Candidates for the lower House also 
Spoke. (Pleasant Grey Gen] Lewis, and Mr Jones) all promising 
to make the People happy in Case they are elected— Lewis’s Chance 
in my opinion is the best for the House— for Senate (in the 
County) Doctor Barnett.) was introduced to several Persons, whom 
I do not now recollect— 

Friday the 18th fine weather— left for home at 3 P. M. went on 
as far as Cincinnatti, stopped at Hunters, got a good supper, but 
mean Bed 

Saturday the 19th fine weather left after Breakfeast arrived at 
Crockett at 4 P. M. Stopped at Mr Tudds, a new large House, 
Mrs T. was Sick therefore I will not complain about the mean 
Supper and worse Breakfeast, the Charge however was good 

Sunday the 20th fair weather, passed Masters’s— & McLeans’s 
found Mr Peck still here, sick, also Mr Gill, both however are 
getting better, the latter is sick (or relapsed) in consequence of 
his imprudence in eating water mellons— stopped all night at Mr 
McKnight’s 

Monday the 21st fair weather, in the morning, Cloudy the rest 
of the day— left after Breakfeast, accompanied by one of the young 
McKnights— arrived at home at 1 P. M. found all well— during 
my absence received a Letter from Thos Ogilvy dated at Savannah 
Georgia, in consequence of this Letter I shall pospone the Sale of 
the Land in Montgomery County, till I can write to— and hear 
from him again, received also a Letter from a Mr John Robinson 
from Rochester New York respecting some Land, and wants infor- 
mation respecting a claim he holds against Archibald Hotchkiss, 
received a Letter and 15 glls. whiskey pr David Wood from H. M. 
Eder of Natchitochez the Eastern Mail arrived in the Evening, a 
Letter from Canfield— a Red Lander— and nothing else— this 
day the writs of Election were signed and send out to the different 
Precincts— Judge Hart whose time is nearly out resigned— so as 
to give the People an oportunity to Elect a new Chief Justice 
the Judge however is a Candidate for reelection and no doubt 
will be reelected— 

Tuesday the 22d the weather has changed last night and is as 
cold as it generaly is in October, send off western mail, wrote to 
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McDonald Huntsville busy pulling fodder, busy in the afternoon in 
examining the various offices for the Claim of Robinson on Hotch- 
kiss— found the Title all correct— 

Wednesday the 23d_ this morning it was so cold that we had to 
make a fire in the Chimney— I have a very severe Cold or a Sick- 
ness called the gripp wrote a Letter to Mr John Robinson of 
Rochester New york respecting his Land eta— Mr Peck arrived 
from McLeans 

Thursday the 24th weather same— this morning a little girl of 
Mrs Harts’s which was sick for some month or more died this 
morning at 8 A. M. at 12 oclock went up to the Union Meeting 
House where all the Candidates for Congress of this County in- 
cluding Senators of the District made speachez, Mr W. W. Wing- 
field came out as a candidate for Chief Justice I am not in his 
favor for I do not think him fit for the office nor for any other 
came home at 5 P. M. went to the funeral of Mrs Harts Daughter 
western mail arrived, nothing new— received a Letter from G. K. 
Tewlon Gd Secretary of the Gd Lodge of Texas inclosing an 
account against McFarland Lodge No 3 San Augustin, wrote to 
said Lodge on the subject this Evening, to be send by to morrows 
mail, the regular mail rider did not come with the mail being sick 
at Terrells Wm Culp brought in the mail— Miss Augusta Raguet 
& her Brother in Town to night 

Friday the 25th weather not so cool— summer again Mr Peck 
left for San Augustin, send off Eastern mail, pr Wm Culp— my 
Deputy Mr Millard is Sick— I am not very well, so that the Post 
office plagues me at this time, being much too far from my House— 
Capt Archiband Hotchkiss in Town tells me he is ready at any 
time to make a Title to the Land he contracted for with John 
Robinson of Rochester New York— and that he will settle the 
$600. note satisfactorily— hope so— 

Saturday the 26th warm as June— in the morning, Cloudy & 
a Slow rain in the Evening— Mr Millard still sick not much 
business in the office— Major Cesna and Lady in Town, stop at 
Mr Roberts’s—no—news— at all 

Sunday the 27th fair— a dull day— the Religious People all 
assembled in the Court House to hear Parson Rhodes preach but he 
did not come— 

Monday the 28th beutifull weather— all hands are gone to 
Douglass where a big Horse race is going to take place the candi- 
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dates are all there— no doubt to make very fair promises! !— the 
Probate Court met. Blake & myself presiding— Judge Richard- 
son Scurry and his Lady arrived to day stopped with us to night 
his Lady is a fine amaible and handsome little Lady but as a Lady 
as big as a House— Eastern mail came in, no news— the Folks 
who went to the Indian Treaty so far are disapointed as no Indians 
were found hurrah— for Indian Treaties— oh— hush!!! 

Tuesday August the 29th fine weather, Judge Scurry Sick this 
morning, but got well enough to start off at 3 P. M. all the Can- 
didate for Congress exept Parker— were in Town to day and made 
speaches in the Court House— all in the old way of doing busi- 
ness.— the Candidates for Chief Justice also made a few remarks— 
which I belive Judge Hart made the most substantial and best 
remarks— hope he may be elected— Mr Radford Berry and Lady, 
old friends and aquaintances arrived to day. Mrs Sterne very 
unwell, 

Wednesday the 30th weather same as yesterday, went up to the 
office but had such pain in my ankle (originating from red buggs) — 
that I was compelled to go home and lay down, a Mr Walling came 
to see me wants to purchase my interest in the Land where old 
West lives in Shelby County agreed to let him all my right, title, 
and interest for $300.00 which he agrees to give, in a fine Horse 
and Notes on People of this County— Judge Hart sick— our little 
Laura took sick this Evening, however I hope it is only the effects 
of a Cold— my wife is a little better this Evening. myself dito— 

Thursday the 31st fair in the morning, a fine refreshing Shower 
in the Evening, western mail arrived, a Letter from McDonald all 
well— a Letter from W. B. Goodman enclosing a draft on my office 
for $70.63— and $100.00 in Exchequer monay, this pays me up 
to this day and leaves in Goodmans favor 

Friday the 1st of September fair weather send off Eastern mail 
my ancle hurts me so bad that I was compelled to keep the House 
for the ballance of the day. 

Saturday the 2d— cant’t walk, confined to the Bed. 

Sunday the 3d same same same no news 

Monday the 4th still Confined— this is Election day, could not 
go out, however in the afternoon went up in a Carriage and gave 
my vote, Town full of People mail arrived from the East, nothing 
new— 

Tuesday the 5th Cool bracing weather a little showery occasion- 
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aly, heard from several Precincts it will be a very close contested 
Election between all the Candidates exept Parmalee who had no 
oponents, and Mr Parker of Houston County who has beaten Muse 
sure for the Senate. 

Wednesday the 6th fine weather, my ancle getting better but yet 
[ can not walk, wrote a letter to Mr B. Hudnal of Houston County 
respecting the purchase of a carriage he has for sale which I whish 
to purchase, send the letter by Mr Parker the Senator elect 

Thursday the 7th weather same, lame, and confined yet the 
mail rider Brown has changed his Route again that is to say he 
got Johnson to ride this route again he makes his Brother’s his 
stopping place— good— settled with with [sic] H. A. Johnson, 
paid him up for all the trips, and Boarding the mail rider for 
Six trips $59. 

Friday the 8th Sepr 1843 beutifull weather, I am still confined 
with my Leg. Eugenia & Charlie gone to Mr Radford Berry’s to 
attend a Camp meeting— Mr F. Hoya returned last night from his 
western trip he has received One Hundred Dollars for me from 
the Heirs of Bonzano, which will pay him that amount I owe him, 
for which amount he holds my note, which however remains now 
cancelled in his hands— (it is the only note of that amount I 
owe him) 

Saturday the 9th Weather same as yesterday— getting better, 
was well enough to ride up to the office to transact business, my 
wife gone to camp meeting Nelson, Isaac & Lafayette do— Mr 
Frizzell came in this Evening from his place (Lacys fort) paid a 
note I gave Joe Durst amount $13.00 this note was given for a 
debt Joe Durst had against Mrs Equies, for her I gave the note 
Thorn owes me half the amount for it was in part payment for 
the Land we bought of her (the Jose Cordova tract) she was the 
widow of Joaquin Cordova one of the Heirs of the Estate of 
Cordova— 

Sunday the 10th fine weather, Town literaly dead— every body 
gone to Camp meeting— Kept Bachelors Hall, fared sumptously, 
Mr Frizzell dined with me, getting better very fast— can walk 
without a stick— Doctor Starr gone to Galvezton— George Clev- 
enger very Sick— Blufford Mitchell who was severely cut by J. 
Graham, is getting better 

Monday Sepr 11th 1843 — weather fine— commenced to Shingle 
the House, and very nearly had a Thunder Storm this afternoon, 
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but it had the goodness to go round us— all hands returned from 
Camp meeting, Mr Dwyer hawled for me to day— had a long 
Conversation with Mr Hogg the Representative elect from this 
County, find him much more of an Intelligent man, then I had at 
first sight taken him for 

Tuesday the 12th fine weather, recovered most intierly of my 
sore Leg. Eastern mail arrived from Sabine Town, nothing new, 
exept that R. Scurry & N. Darnell are reelected from San Augustin 
County, D. S. Kaufman Senator from Sabine Shelby & Harrissonn 
Counties— ; 

Wednesday the 13th weather very hot, and dry— at the Office i 
but nothing doing, western mail arrived brought nothing— mail 
from beyond montgomery failed, send off Eastern mail as dry as it 
came from the west— 

Thursday the 14th weather same, had a little shower last night 
but to day it is a[s] hot and dry as ever R. Parmalee gave his Bond, 
and was sworn in as District Clerk, paid D. Rusk Sheriff $300. 
old Treasury notes for Taxes of 1841— i 

Saturday the 16th Sepr had a severe fever all night. took i 
medecine to day— 

Sunday the 17— Sick 

Monday the 18— do 

Tuesday the 19th do 

Wednesday the 20— do 21st, 22d 23, 24, 25. do 

Tuesday the 26th Can Just Crawl from my bedroom to my writ- 
ing Table— Jasper the Representative from from [sic] Houston 
County came to see me. signed the late Election returns, and 
besides penning this and the preceding— is doing tolorable well 
for one so weak as I am— 

Wednesday the 27th Cool & Cloudy, am recovering very fast— 
went out of the House for the first time since the 15th wrote a few 
lines to Gould at San Augustin, requesting him to Send me some 
tonics, western mail not in at dark. 

Thursday the 28th weather the same as yesterday— the western 
mail arrived, received a Letter from Mr Miller respecting his 
Exchequer monay, he talks about dollar for dollar in Alabama 
monay— he must be very enthusiastic for Texas, very !— 

Friday the 29th rainy, cold, weather, am recovering my strenght 
[sic] but very slowly, nothing doing— all’s dull— 

Saturday the 29th a tremendous rain this morning cleared off at 
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noon, went up to the office for the first time in two weeks, assorted 
all the Letters, to be published and those to be send to the Gel P. O. 
as dead letters— this being the end of the 3d quarter, went home 
and am not much fatigued 

Sunday October the 1st 1843 weather rather equivocal in the 
morning, but at 12 Oclock the Sun shone out once more felt very 
unwell in the morning— much better in the afternoon— wrote 
two Lists of Letters on hand in the Post Office at the end of this 
quarter, and went up Town on foot— and put them up— H. H. 
Edwards has returned from his Indian Expedition, dont think he 
has done much business 

Monday the 2d fine weather in the morning, a Shower of rain 
after one P. m. and fair weather the ballance of the day, went to 
the office twice— Board of Land Commissioners met, issued only 
one Certificate B. Blake not present— Mr Goodman the mail 
contractor arrived— paid him $9.00 which makes us Square up to 
this day 

Tuesday the 3d tolerable fair day was at the office nearly all 
day, Eastern mail arrived. did not bring any thing— Mr Flateau 
arrived from San Augustin brings nothing new 

Wednesday the 4th the ugliest, coldest, rainy days we have had 
this fall Kept the House and bed nearly all day, my leg and ancle 
which was so sore before I took the fever, has broke out again and 
I suffer now as much with it as ever to day is Yom Kippur Mr 
Flateau is doing Penance, nonsense, to keep up a Religion only 
one day in the year 

Thursday October the 5th rain rain rain— am now fully con- 
fined to the Bed with my Leg— Can sit up and write having my 
ancle elevated— Mr Flateau left for home, finished my quarterly 
post office returns and translated a Land-title for J. J. Simpson 

Friday the 6th the rain is pouring down as if it never intended 
to stop any more, I feel so unwell that I am compelled to keep the 
Bed, having about half a dozen sores on me besides my sore Leg—!! 

Saturday the 7th did not sleep all night, rained till near morn- 
ing, before noon it Cleared up with a sharp north wind, Kept a 
large fire in the Hearth all day, and I kept the Bed all day am 
getting a little better— the Sun went down in a clear Sky, Mrs 
Dorsett died to day, cause, inflammation of the stomach ca[u]sed 
by an over doze of Tartar Emetic. 
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Sunday the 8th Splendid weather to day felt well enough to get 
up and shave, Kept up and getting better all day— Mrs Dorsett 
was burried this afternoon 

Monday the 9th weather same, felt well enough to go up Town, 
but was so feeble that I had to go home, and did not set as asso- 
ciate Justice of the County court, nor as one of the Commissioners 
of Roads and Revenues— purchased a Beef of Madame Chirino for 
$10.00 Killed it this Evening, very fine— Doctor Starr and his 
Lady are very Sick 

Tuesday the 10th October 1843 very fine weather— commenced 
to take in the Corn to day— Eastern mail did not arrive wrote to 
McKechney about some stockings he ought to have send me some- 
time ago, gave hoya Seven bits to pay him which I owe him— send 
a Letter with $15.00 to Mr H. M. Eder to pay for the whiskey he 
send me some 3 weeks ago and also to pay for some articles I send 
for, Mr Hoya takes both Letter & monay— Charles 13 years old 
to day. 

Wednesday the 11th fair in the morning, cloudy in the afternoon 
with a S. wind— Eastern mail arrived, Red Lander, & nothing 
else, went up to the office twice— send off western mail, Judge 
Wingfield tendered his Bond as President of the Board of Land 
Commissioners but the names on it not being worth more than half 
the sum required in the Bond, $20,000. Mr Blake & myself did 
not accept of it, which made the Judge mad Can’t help it— such 
is the Law, and has not left us any discretionary Power, Mr Hoya 
not off yet— lost his Horse last night —Doctor Starr very Sick, 











send for Doctor Johnson, 

Thursday the 12th rain last night, did not hurt my Corn much— 
a Splendid day to day, wind n. EK. & N. Mr Hoya left for Natchi- 
tochez, loaned him my Saddle Horse, hawling in Corn as hard as we 
can— western mail— and no news— Doctor Starr is better 
ygood— this has been once a great day here in Spanish times— this 
being the aniversary of the Patron Saint of the place— our Lady 
of the Pillar 

Friday October 15th 1843 Cold night, most beutifull day, Com- 
menced to Shingle the ballance of the House, Still occupied in 
getting in, the Corn Doctor Starr a little better— out of danger- 


Several San Augustin folks gone trough to Douglass, where a Race 
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is to be run to morrow, between Sam Jurdan and Col Sparks— I 
am recovering fast 

Saturday the i4th weather same, finished getting in the Corn, 
made a much finer Crop then last year walked nearly a mile to day 
and feel very much fatigued indeed, gave Arenda & Hensley an 
order for the mule at Ried’s 

Sunday the 15th: fine weather continues, some say there was 
frost last night, but I did not see any— nothing Stirring— race 
at Douglass won by Sparks— good— am recovering very fast, have 
an appetite sufficient for two— am however carefull of a relapse— 
Doctor Starr better, Mrs Starr worse 

Monday the 16th Cloudy early this morning— Cleared off Cold 
and had a Splendid day, getting in Pumpkins all day, Board of 
Land Commissioners met. Judge Wingfield took the Oath of 
office as President of the Board of Land Commissioners, issued 
one certificate wrote a long letter to General Post Office Depart- 
ment dated it 5th inst the day on which the returns are dated, 
which I forget to send by last mail,— the Camp Build by the 
Town folks three miles North of this is nearly finished, 

Tuesday October the 17th weather continues very fine, finished, 
to day getting in fodder & Pumpkins, Eastern mail did not arrive, 
did not quite finish to cover the House but hope it wont rain to 
night, all hands from Town out at the Camp ground, some working 
and some looking on, of course all for the love of Religion 

Wednesday the 18th weather same, turned warm at noon— wife 
& Daughter gone on a visit to Mrs John Durst Saw an old 
aquaintance with whom I came to Texas Mr Robert H. Smith, re- 
minds me of old times —settled with Arendt and Hensley for 
Swingling [sic] my House which they completely finished to day, 
bought a Beef of Mr Massingail for $5.00 in Exchequer Monay, 
Col Raguet & Son dined with me to day, Eastern mail came in 
near 11 oclock nothing new— send off western mail send my 
quarterly returns, 

Thursday the 19th fine weather continues— camp meeting com- 
menced to day, all hands gone, and going, wife & Daughter not 
returned from visit— Mr D. J. Toler the Chief Clerk of the Post 
Office Department arrived, he stops with me— an old aquaint- 
ance—— paid all my debts to the Department as Post master for 
1842 and $25.00 on account of 3d quarter 1843— C. M. Gould 
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returned. ©. Chevalier dito— mail from west nothing in it 
waters too high about Brassos and Houston that mails can not get 
on— received a Letter & a Set of Castors from friend A. Mc- 
Donald Huntsville 

Friday October the 20th weather very fine, Camp meeting go- 
ing on in full glory, a great many People attending Mr Toler left 
for San Augustin, he left his Horse with me to take care of til 
he returns having hurt him with the saddle, wife & Daughter 
returned from John Dursts, paid a visit to Doctor Starr to day 
he is getting well very fast, Mr Ford his Lady Mother in Law 
(Mrs Wolf) childern & Servants stopped with us to night— 

Saturday the 21st weather warmer then it has been for some 
days, cloudy— went up to the Camp meeting after dinner stayed 
till near sun down, Mr Becton preached, Mr Cawley exhorted, and 
a great many prayed, hope their prayers will be heard, and no 
doubt they will, provided it is sincere but there is the rub—at 
least I saw some that I rather belive can be put down upon the 
doubtfull list, saw Capt Vail, and many other aquaintances Capt 
Vail is not alone a very zealous Christian but a most Complete 
believer in Miller’s Doctrine, he has a Complete set of midnight 
erys with him, go it Dan— 

Sunday the 22d a tremendous rain last night, north wind this 
morning, rather too Cold for rain, my wife Eugenia, and the Boys 
gone to Camp meeting, kept House with Placide & Laura, in the 
Evening wrote a long Letter to A 8. Hamilton Rockville Ala an old 
friend & aquaintance of mine, near dark my wife returned with 
the following Company, Mrs John Durst and two Daughters Mr 
James Durst & Lady, Miss Maria Hotchkiss, Mrs Cessna & Daugh- 
ter, and Mr Tom Barrett from San Augustin. Haden H. Edwards 
Esqr got married at early candle light to Miss Sarah Forbes, 
Eugenia is the Bride’s Maid. Mr Cawley officiating Priest— 

Monday the 23d weather cloudy, S. E. wind— all the visitors 
are gone exept Miss Maria Hotchkiss, Board of Land Comrs met 
issued two Certificates— made out my Copys of Appeals from my 
decisions to the District Court— have only two— Mr F. Hoya 
returned from Natchitochez brought the news that Cotton is on 
the rise— so is Red River— got a Letter from H. M. Eder in- 
closing a Bill of articles I send for which will arrive in Gwier’s 
Waggon, amount of the Bill $22.25 I send him $10.50 so that I 
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remain in his debt Eleven dollars Seventy five Cents— Miss 
Agusta, Miss Mary, and Mr Condé Raguet on a visit to us to night, 
Mr Hoya returned my Horse I loaned him safe and sound 

Tuesday the 24th Cloudy, but no rain— Camp meeting broke 
up several of our Town People have joyned the Society if it makes 
them better then they have been I hope they may remain so— 
Eastern mail, no news— a new mail rider a Mr King of San 
Augustin; send off western mail was busily engaged in the office 
writing and issuing Executions all in favor of Mr Chevallier, Mr 
Holmes paid me up for all Land Certificates I signed up to this 
day the Misses Raguets gone, Miss Maria Hotchkiss remains— 

Wednesday the 25th October last night had a most tremendous 
rain during the time all hands were at the Court House where 
the Revd Mr Cawley preached— to day it [is] very cold and 
raining occasionally, felt unwell all day, which I attribute to the 
weather, — was at the office and done some Business, but the Town 
is more like a grave yard then a Town— near dark Mr Chevallier 
received some goods from Natchitochez Mr Hoya dito— 

Thursday the 26th a most outrageous ugly, cold, rainy, weather 
Mr Hoya’s goods were unloaded, received all I expected by the 
waggons in good order, Mr Hoya unwell, western mail bags came 
in no mail from beyond Crockett, it is said that the Trinity is so 
high as it has not been seen for ten years, the whole of the western 
streams are the same, and we will no doubt be without news from 
Galveston and Houston for two or more weeks, send off Eastern 
mail, went home to get to a big fire. 

Friday the 27th very cold but a clear Sky on the whole it was a 
beutifull day, Mr Hoya sick— was at the office but did not do much 
business, loaned Judge Hart Seven dollars Exchequer monay Iv 
left in the office four Dollars in Silver in place of in case he can 
not redeem it— Hoya opened some of his goods, not all received 
two pair of Shoes on account of the three pair he has to deliver 
to me for H. M. Eder 

Saturday the 28 Cold, & Cloudy, wind E. and N. E. lots of 
People in Town to attend to a two days preaching— it com- 
menced however last night; Mr Wilson and Mr Williams both 
Methodist Clergymen are in attendance, Board of Land comrs 
met issued two certificates— 

Sunday October the 29th Cold, windy, rainy day, preaching in 
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the Court House, morning, noon, and night, Mr Craig & Mr 
Williams striving very hard to make this a Methodist Community 
I cannot say that I whish them success alltogether, as I like the 
Presbyterians better, 

Monday the 30th Cold, but Clear weather, Probate Court no 
accounts to settle, did not set as associate, Board of Land Comrs 
met— paid a note to F. R. Floyd, which I gave to J. Lussan in 
1838— amount of note $50.00 also paid him $30.00 Texas Treasury 
notes he loaned me— 

Tuesday the 31th weather same as yesterday— my Brother Isaac 
left here to day, he took with him a mare belonging to the widow 
Jose Ma Soto residing at the Adayes paid Mr Moffitt $2.50 on 
account of Ten Dollars I owe him for Schooling for the two Boys 
Charles & Joseph, Parsons Craig and Williams dined with us to day, 
made out my account against C. Chevallier, have not settled yet 
expect to fall in his debt— exchanged my Horse I got from Barrett, 
for Parson William’s Horse (or Pony) I think it is a fair trade 
on both sides, 

Wednesday the 1st November 1843 rain this morning, cold and 
Clear in the Evening, felt like I had a dumb ague had to lay 
down about two Hours, feel much better this Evening, heard from 
Isaac, the Poney gave out as | expected, it could not stand being 
gallopped all the time, Mr Hoya is getting better, but is still con- 
fined to his Room, was at the office but did not do much business 
too cold— 

Thursday the 2d October 1843 Weather fair & Cold— western 
mail arrived without any thing in the mail bags purchased of 
Wilson Ewing a Claim, on Robert A. Burney of Alexandria, gave 
my obligation to Moses L. Patton for $90.00 the above mentioned 
claim is for $300.00 being a note which Burney gave to J. D. Nash 
of San Augustin and Nash sold it to Kwing who lost it, and adver- 
tised it in the Journal & Advertiser San Augustin, all the Cer- 
tificates to that effect | have in my posession, as well as the 
transfer of Ewing, I owe Burney’s Kstate 1000 Acres of Land so 
that I am safe on my trade paid Moflitt the amount of Schooling 
I owed him exept $2.25 which I still owe him 

Friday the 3d beutifull weather took medicine to day for the 
dumb ague, I think done me good purchased a Beef of Martilien 
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Vascocu for $10.50 did not go up Town till late this Evening, 
nothing doing 

Saturday the 4th Cloudy and a little drizly rain all day, had 
Logs for a new Smoke House haled by Mr Dwyer, loaned Cal 
Thorn 84 lbs Beef— sold to George Clevenger 91 lbs and to Dwyer 
85 lbs— paid Vascocu for the Beef and credited him $4.25 Mr 
Gould arrived from San Augustin accompanied by Mr Austin of 
Sabine Town— received a letter from my Brother Isaac, his nag 
gave out, but went on with a waggon, took the mare with him 
tied to the waggon 

Sunday the 5th November 1843 rain, rain, rain, and keeps rain- 
ing, Translated a Deed for general Rusk, Mr Gould & Mr Austin 
took supper with us, 

Monday the 6th rained all night, the little Bayou west of Town 
equal to a River, the Bayou Lanana began to rise about noon, at 
dark the Bridge was in great danger to be carried away; it keeps 
on raining but not hard, a North wind blowing Strong at dark— 
no Court to day, the Judge is water bound no body arrived yet 
every body will have to Swim to the Place if they want to get here 
made a Deed of the Land sold to, or contracted with N. A. Bonzano 
in 1837 being the half of the Head right of Maria Josefa Sanchez, 
made said Deed to the Heirs of N. A. Bonzano Mr F. Hoya who 
is the Authorized Agent of said Heirs received the said Deed: | 
have received full payment for said Land— 

Tuesday the 7th Cold, but fair weather, Judge Ochiltree in 
Town, opened Court got a grand Jury charged them and adjourned 
Court, all those having Business in Court not having arrived, on 
account of high waters, all the small Bayous however are down- 
Joseph Waples the former Chief Clerk of the State Depart. arrived 
Col Coffe do— Kaufman, Wheeler, Anderson & Clark attorneys 
from San Augustin do. Town full of People and no entertain- 
ment for them, bad Business that— John Durst & J. J. Simpson 
two very old Settler dined with us to day 

Wednesday the 8th Cold and Cloudy, had a black frost last night, 
Court in full operation to day did not attend much at the Court 
House, Mr Ceasar Bossier a Nephew of the late Placide Bossier his 
two sons, and a Doctor Charles arrived from Natchitochez to look 
at Texas and if pleased they will moove to ‘Texas the Doctor is an 
old French Soldier under Napoleon has travelled all trough 
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Mexico and a great part of Texas, has been amongst the Comanchez, 
and was at the Silver Mine shown him by the Indians he is a very 
intelligent man— Mr Peck arrived and went on west, Capt Vail & 
Lady arrived 

Thursday the 9th wind from 8. W. Cloudy, but no rain, fair 
near dark, Mr Mayfield and Mr Henry Crutcher arrived on Tues- 
day last from Lagrange which I omitted to note— Court in session, 
the Civil Docket is got over very fast, several important Cases are 
laid over, amongst them the Case of James Smith vs Watkins and 
others, which Judge Ochiltree refuses to try, he, being interrested 
in a Case of a Similar nature, Mr Bossier & his two Sons left for 
the west, the Doctor backed out & did not go, got my note for 
$100.00 which I gave to Hoya the 3d June 1842 also a note of 
$70.00 given June 1st 1843— remain in Hoya’s debt about $25 
or 30% and by the end of this month I expect to be even with him 

Friday the 10th November warm & Cloudy, rained very hard for 
ten minutes in the afternoon, Eugenie & Charles gone to Capt 
Hotchkiss’s, Court adjourned till Tuesday next, busy all day rais- 
ing a Smoke House and a Hen House done some business in the 
office, the mail is intierly stopped in Consequence of high waters, 
the Trinity is higher then it has been for many years; Capt Vail 
and his wife left here this Morning for Natchitochez 

Saturday the 11th Cold, very, cold, this morning, moderated a 
little towards Evening, building yet on my Smoke House and Hen 
House, bought a Beef of David Sanchez for $9.00 the finest Beef I 
have seen this year, done some Justices business in the office 

Sunday the 12th Cold & Cloudy, have a large bile under my arm 
so that I can hardly use it, to write, gave to Mr F. Hoya $125.00 
Exchequer bills belonging to Mr Miller of washington to sell at 
Six bits in the Dollar for Silver, or return said Bills when wanted— 
McFarland the Mail Contractor arrived from Washington brought 
me a Letter from Mr Miller, he wants me to send him his Ex- 
chequer Monay back, it being worth 80 cents at washington & 
Galveston, nothing new from the west 

Monday the 13th Cold, windy and occasionally cloudy— all day 
at Rusk’s Office interpreting examining witnesses in the case of 
James Smith vs. watkins & others, did not sleep last night my Bile 
hurting me so much, opened it this morning, feel relieved, heard 
of the Death of Mrs Y. W. Lacy, a Daughter of Col P. E. Bean 
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Tuesday November 14th rain, all day, Court met several Cases 
were tried all cleared— exept W. Plucker who was found guilty of 
an assault on Rafael de los Santos, also Eugene Laflor was found 
guilty of Cow stealing, send to jail— acted as Interpreter for the 
Republic, much work— no pay— getting ready to start to Natchi- 
tochez with my wife, who wants to see her mother who is sick 
mail from the East, no news— 

Wednesday the 15th weather cleared of but too warm to last 
long; Laura sick but not dangerous— court in session— Mr A. A. 
Nelson paid me ten Dollars in Tennessee monay, being in payment 
of Boarding in full up to the 15th ult— Wm. P. Rose accused for 
the murder of Potter, was not tried for some informality in the 
Indictment— Mr Ward of the County of Red River arrived— 
nothing new— 

Thursday the 16th rainy & warm— Court in session, settled with 
Mr C. Chevallier fell in his debt $49.74 gave him my note for 
the amount— western mail arrived, red a Letter from Mr W. D. 
Miller of washington, about Matters & things in general, and 
about the financial affairs of Texas in particular— Judge Toler 
arrived from North— delivered to him the letters brought by 
McFarland the mail Contractor, am also resolved to send Mr 
Miller’s monay by him heard from Col Thorn, he is at R. Berrys 
yet, can not get away for high water,— several men in jail for 
gambling eta— getting ready to start to Natchitochez— wrote a 
Letter to Mr W. D. Miller. 

Friday the 17th Splendid weather too good to last long last 
night we had a tremendous rain all the Creeks up to day, so that 
we cannot start— loaned to Gel Rusk $600.00 old Texas Treasury 
notes to be returned on demand— wrote to Judge Terrell and 
drew a draft on him for $17.50, all in favor of Daniel J. Toler, 
purchased of D. J. Toler a Horse for $17.50 

Saturday the 18th rain— left home at 3 P. M. in the rain stopt 
all night at my old friend’s Radford Berry’s previous to my de- 
parture from home Mr F. Hoya loaned me $15.00 in Silver which 
[ am to return to him in one month or account as one months 
Boarding for himself & his Clerk. left Miss Maria Hotchkiss to 
Superintend our Household affairs till our return— having forgot 
at the Commencement of this days Journal to say that Mrs Sterne 
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went with me to see her foster mother, who is very sick, and who 
wants to see her before her Death— 

Sunday the 19th no rain but cloudy— left Mr Berrys at 8 A. M. 
met Jolin Sparks near Attoyaque who gave me the gold Chain left 
by me at Natchitochez last June— arrived at San Augustine at 
4 P. M. Stopped with A. W. Canfield Esqr— paid him $244.00 
being for advertizing the sale of Benigno Santos’ Land for Taxes, 
also Col Frost Thorn’s Supscription to the Red Lander 3d Vol— 
saw Mr and Mrs Deyoung and Daughters, all well took Coffee with 
them had a lively chit chat, all agreable 

Monday November the 20th fine weather, warm & a little 
Cloudy— left San Augustin at 74 A. M. dined at Brown’s arrived 
at Sabine Town at 4 P. M. stopped with Judge Hotchkiss— the 
Judge not at home, his Lady who has not seen Mrs S. in seven years 
was very glad to see her, this is the second time I stop at this 
House & the Judge is absent— at present Mrs H. tells me he is in 


New Orleans 
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A Texas Ranger and Frontiersman: The Days of Buck Barry in 
Texas, 1845-1906. Edited by James K. Greer. The 
Southwest Press, 1932. Pp. xi, 254. Illustrations, maps. 
Price, $3.50. 

This autobiography of James Buckner Barry is another item 
in the long and growing list of the Southwest Press. It is by 
no means the least excellent on the list. 

Of the eighteen chapters in the book, eleven deal more or 
less with military affairs and Indian fighting, and seven relate 
the author’s experience in the more peaceful walks of life. 
Jarry was born in North Carolina in 1821 and came to Texas in 
1845. He almost immediately joined the Texas Rangers under 
Jack Hays, and when the Mexican War broke out, followed Hays 
into Mexico. Ilis account of the participation of the Rangers in 
this war adds little to what is well known. It in no way com 
pares with the work of Samuel C. Reid. In fact, Barry appears 
to depend in this part of his story on memory which had been 
obscured by the passing of time. One who is familiar with the 
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records here can recognize the vague outline of events. The out- 
line is accurate enough, but there is almost a complete absence 
of detail, and some obvious errors. Barry was wounded at Mon- 
terrey, and returned home. His experience in the Mexican War 
was limited to this one battle, and the length of his service was 
little more than one enlistment of three months. 

His most distinguished military service was rendered between 
1855 and 1865. Here the record becomes much clearer, details 
are given with apparent accuracy, and the narrative is often sup- 
ported by letters and documents. Necessarily the story is episodi- 
cal, conforming to the events themselves. There is a good ac- 
count of the increasing Indian troubles from 1856 or 1857 until 
the Civil War. At that time there was no well-established or 
ganization of Texas Rangers in the state. Companies were 
raised for three or six months or more rarely for one year, with 
the expectation that they would be recognized and paid by the 
federal government. The federal government was loath to accept 
these volunteers, favoring the regular force. The result was fric- 
tion and bickering and a very irregular and intermittent state 
service. Communities on the exposed frontier raised companies 
of minute men who went out after Indians, but in all cases the 
organization was a temporary expedient. It took the shock of 
reconstruction to make Texas realize that it could not depend on 
the federal government for protection satisfactory to the Texans. 
It was not until 1874 that a permanent Ranger force paid by the 
state and kept in the field all the time was authorized. Barry is 
not concerned with these facts. 

Barry saw much service in this pre-Civil War period. He gives 
an excellent account of the Reservation War which resulted in 
the driving of nearly all reserve Indians from the state. His 
account is that of a man in sympathy with the citizens. He 
helped to trail horse thieves, and assisted in suspending the ac- 
tivities of two of them through Judge Hemp’s court. 

During the Civil War Barry was kept continuously in the 
frontier service. As he expressed it, he spent almost the entire 
period of the war in the Confederate service, vet the only 
“Yankees” he saw were some prisoners who were transferred to 
Texas because they could be fed cheaply there on butfalo meat 


and other game. He was fighting Indians. His story of the 
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Dove Creek fight is detailed, but does not conform to other ac- 
counts, some of them contemporary. He makes the fight a draw, 
whereas some accounts show that it was the occasion of brutal 
conduct on the part of the whites before the battle and of 
cowardice during it. 

The story of reconstruction deals largely with the Indian 
troubles which flared up after the war. One of the best chapters 
is on “The Daily Life of a Texas Settler in the Fifties.” Here 
we have a description of stock raising, a discussion of the impor- 
tance of such fast horses as Blue Dog who had both speed and 
stamina. We are told how fences were made, the land plowed, 
hogs killed and meat cured. Bee trees were hauled in on a 
travois, horses were clogged rather than staked or hobbled. The 
people loved church better than any other diversion because it 
offered relief from a nerve racking existence. Church going did 
not interfere with the stern duties of a citizen, and Barry tells 
us that on Sunday after he and others hanged a horse thief, many 
of the men gathered at his house to hear Reverend Montgomery 
preach. Barry bought a two-volume history of Texas. evidently 
Yoakum’s history, subscribed for The Christian Advocate at $3.50 
a year, and read the annual issue of The Teras Almanac. In 
those days a saddle blanket sold for fifty-five cents, firedogs for 
four dollars, bedsteads for ten, a bushel of potatoes for twenty- 
five cents. The most expensive item was a five-shooter for thirty 
dollars and a Mexican pony for the same price. Negro slaves 
were hired out for twelve dollars a month, and in hard times a 
negress was hired for $2.50. For experienced mid-wives for the 
negroes the cost was ten dollars. Cattle averaged six dollars a 
head. 

One is convinced that Barry told an honest and straightfor- 
ward story. His character emerges from the book without his 
knowledge—strong but not stubborn, resourceful in a moderate 
manner, frugal and farsighted enough to build a fair fortune on 
the frontier. Broad enough in his views to lead in small things. 
Not a great man in any sense, but a mighty good support for 
those who were greater than he. There is no evidence of deceit 
in him except his account of killing a buffalo with his knife. He 
told his incredulous comrades he ran on to it when as a matter 
of truth a strange dog was hanging to the buffalo’s jaw, which 
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enabled Barry to kill the animal with his knife. The feat made 
him champion for a day. 

The man who discovered the Barry manuscript, edited it, and 
found a publisher for it was James K. Greer, who took his doc- 
tor’s degree from the University of Texas in 1927. Greer, a 
trained historian, taught for a time at Texas Woman’s College 
at Denton, and is now professor of history at Howard University, 
in Birmingham, Alabama. Though Greer tells us in the Fore- 
word that the manuscript was presented to the University of 
Texas Library by Mr. Kossuth Barry, son of the author, he does 
not tell us that it was through his own effort that the original 
Barry papers came to the University. Among the papers are 
notes and also a diary covering several years prior to 1862. 

Professor Greer’s services, and those of his publisher, extended 
beyond the limits of the state in the publication of the book. It 
should be in every library in Texas, and wherever readers have 
any interest in the Western frontier. As a record of the activi- 
ties of the Texas Rangers, the book should rank with Samuel C. 
Reid’s and Captain J. B. Gillett’s accounts. 

W. P. Wess. 





A Warrior Who Fought Custer. Interpreted and edited by Dr. 
Thomas B. Marquis. (Minneapolis: The Midwest Pub- 
lishing Company, 1931. Pp. vii, 384. Tlustrations and 
maps. ) 

Thomas B. Marquis, editor of the volume under review, spent 
more than forty years of his life in Montana, where he was for 
some time resident physician to the Northern Cheyennes. His 
association with these Indians led him to become an investigator 
of their history, especially that portion of it which surrounds 
the Custer fight. Among the Cheyennes Dr. Marquis found 
Wooden Leg the best informed and one of the most intelligent 
Indians. The story is an autobiography of this remarkable In- 
dian character. 

Though the title indicates that the emphasis is mainly on 
Custer and his fate, the most valuable part of the book does not 
deal with Custer at all. The book is one of a group of recent 
studies that reveals to us, as it has not been revealed before, the 
inner life of the Indian. It belongs with the unpublished work 
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of Rupert N. Richardson’s on the Comanches and with Stanley 
Vestal’s study of Sitting Bull. It is an attempt, apparently very 
successful, to see life through Indian eyes. The struggle of the 
white man was so bloody, his hatred so intense, that for a long 
time it was almost impossible for the white man to tell the In- 
dian’s story. The white man could not see through Indian eyes 
because of the blood in his own. 

These recent scholars and investigators are giving the Indian 
an inning. Such men as Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance and 
Wooden Leg are in their old age showing us their view of the 
shield. 

So far as the story of the Custer fight is concerned, this ac- 
count probably adds little that the historian did not already 
know. It supplements various accounts, and shows how the In- 
dians came together prior to the battle. Wooden Leg is quite 
emphatic in his conviction that most of Custer’s men killed them- 
selves or killed one another. Wooden Leg said that the Custer 
men went crazy. The reason they went crazy was because of 
whiskey. He knows they had whiskey because he and others got 
the metal flasks after the fight. It is quite probable that some 
of Custer’s men killed themselves rather than fall into the hands 
of the Indians. Wooden Leg also attacks the story that the In- 
dians knew Custer or purposely spared Long Hair (as Custer 
was called) from mutilation. As to the report that Custer was 
spared mutilation, Wooden Leg said, “I do not know why he was 
spared, if such was the case. I never heard of any one’s favoring 
any dead man there.” 

The greatest value in this book, as before stated, is not in its 
contribution to our knowledge of the tactics and strategy of the 
battle of the Little Big Horn. It is in the revelation of the life 
and the mind of the Indian. It presents the clearest picture of 
tribal life that the reviewer has seen. One learns how the tribe 
was organized, how the horseshoe camp was set up with the open- 
ing of the tents facing the east. The constitution of the war- 
rior societies is explained and their function made clear. The 
organization of the whole band was so excellent that the whole 
village could move and set up at a new place with the efficiency 
of a modern circus. The marriage contract and relation is 
given. The way of making arrows is told, and the difference 
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between the arrows of different tribes is detailed. The Indian 
sharpened a knife only on one bevel, and Wooden Leg said, “I 
see no need for grinding both sides of a knife’s blade.” Smok- 
ing tobacco was made by shaving plug tobacco and mixing it with 
kinnikinnick, the half dried inner bark of the red willow. The 
Indian dress is described, and we are told why an Indian dressed 
carefully for war— he wanted to be ready to die, to meet the 
Great Medicine in his best form. The warbonnet was reserved 
for the bravest of the brave, men who never flinched from death. 
Men, even of great achievement, did not have to wear it. Some 
considered it ostentatious and left it off from modesty. Mirrors 
were used for signalling; rifle barrels were cut off to make buffalo 
guns for use on horseback. Four arrows was the standard al- 
lowance for killing a buffalo. To kill the animal with one arrow 
was wonderful. Everything pertaining to horse gear, except the 
saddle frame, was made from the buffalo. Fish lines were of 
horsehair, plaited. Rabbits were twisted from hollow trees with 
forked sticks. The staple food was buffalo meat, but antelope, 
beaver, rabbit, prairie chickens, bear, fish and turtles were good. 
Otter and wolf are not good. Wolf pups “taste good if one be 
hungry.” Dogs are the same as wolves. Wooden Leg said, “An 
old dog or wolf being boiled sickens me. Boiling pups give out 
almost as bad an odor.” Fire was made with pulverized buffalo 
chips. “Spark, kindle, blow, spark, kindle, blow, until a small 
blaze is started. Then put on twiggs or grass, then small wood, 
then large wood. Buffalo chips in their natural chunks made 
good wood.” The dead were buried on scaffolds or set in caves 
and covered with rocks. . man might have more than one wife, 
rarely more than two, but some had three. The wives were 
usually sisters; they got on better and were not so jealous. A 
Cheyenne was never put to death for a crime. For murder he 
was tried and driven from the tribe for two years. He followed 
the tribe and lived near it, but was not of it. The disgrace lasted 
through life. Cheyennes committed suicide, especially the women. 
There is a chapter on making medicine. This is a revelation of 
the Indian mode of worship. 

There is in this book some comic relief, but the closing note 
is one of tragedy. It is not that the effect is sought: the tragedy 


pervades the whole story without conscious effort on the part of 
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either Indian or his interpreter. The tragedy belongs wholly to 
the Indian, and comes from his inability rather than from his 
unwillingness to live by the white man rule. 

W. P. Wess. 


Broken Hand: The Life Story of Thomas Fitzpatrick, Chief of 
the Mountain Men. By LeRoy R. Hafen and W. J. Ghent. 
(Denver: The Old West Publishing Company, 1931. Pp. 
xi, 316.) 


The place of Thomas Fitzpatrick in history cannot be told in 
brief better than the authors have told it in one paragraph of 
their preface. 


He was with Ashley on the second voyage up the Missouri. He 
was one of a little party that in March, 1824, made the effective 
discovery of South Pass, the future gateway to Oregon; he was a 
leader of trapper bands, an explorer of the wilderness, an Indian 
fighter, the head of the Rocky Mountain Fur Company. He 
guided the first two emigrant trains that set out for the Western 
Coast by the Oregon Trail, and he took Father De Smet and his 
fellow-missionaries all the way into the remote country of the 


Flatheads. He was . . . guide and adjutant to Fremont 
— showed Kearney . . . the way to South Pass . . . 
led Abert . . . from Bent’s Fort . . . to Fort Gibson, 


‘ guided the Army of the West, under Kearney, to Santa 
Fe, and the California expedition as far as Socorro, [and] was 
the first agent appointed for the wild tribes of the plains. 

This Thomas Fitzpatrick—who, because of an accident which 
cost him a part of his hand, was known to the Indians as Broken 
Hand—was born in Ireland in 1799 and died in Washington, 
February 7, 1854. 

It is easy to see from the paragraph quoted above that Fitz 
patrick’s value lay in his service to others. He guided, directed, 
shielded, or extricated. For a short period he was head of the 
Rocky Mountain Fur Company, but in practically all other un 
dertakings he was an adjunct—albeit an indispensable one. ‘The 
point is that he did not write reports or keep records. ‘Che Ash- 
leys, De Smets, Frémonts, and Kearneys could not give him 
special attention in their reports. Fitzpatrick was too busy until 
the day of his death to make records or to write reminiscences. 


He was too busy with living. 
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A consideration of the facts outlined above should make clear 
the extraordinarily difficult task that confronted Fitzpatrick’s 
biographers. Though both are eminently qualified as historical 
investigators, they have not been able to achieve what seems 
nearly impossible, a unified and vivid biography. There are gaps 
in the story, and here and there uncertainty as to Fitzpatrick’s 
part in the events narrated. There is nowhere an effort on the 
part of the authors to catch up the records in a sweeping succes- 
sion of dramatic events. Had they given their minds to it, they 
could have written stirring accounts of the rendezvous of thx 
mountain men for the fur hunt, or of the meeting with the Hud- 
son Bay men, or of the assembling of the great Indian Council 
in 1851 where B. Gratz Brown served as a reporter. But Hafen 
and Ghent stay close to their sources and tell only what they can 
support with references. They have taken the rdle of historians 
rather than of story tellers. 

Scholars may turn with confidence to this work for informa- 
tion about Fitzpatrick, Ashley, Bridger, and other mountain men. 
Biographers of Frémont or Kearney will also find something 
here. The sober historical quality of the book causes one to in- 
quire why the notes are placed at the back rather than at the 
bottom of the page. Those who will use this work most will 
want to read the notes, and will feel some impatience at having 
to hunt them out. The index adds to the usefulness of the book 
as the illustrations—mainly photographs of mountain men or ex 
plorers—heighten the interest. The double-page map of the trails 
and forts is exceptionally well done. 

Both authors are well known. Dr. LeRoy Hafen is best known 
for his book The Overland Mail; while Mr. W. J. Ghent’s Road to 
Oregon placed him among the foremost writers on the West. 

W. P. Wess. 


Pioneer Days in Arizona. By Frank C. Lockwood, New York, 
1932. (Maemillan. 387 pages. Price, $4.00.) 

The colorful civilization of the Southwest has been interpreted 

by Professor Lockwood in his recent book, Pioneer Days in Art- 

zona. Such a volume is much more than a narrative of past 


events composed by a secluded scholar. It is a history of the 
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youngest State in the Union written while many of the actors 
are still living and while the memory of historic events has not 
yet faded. Consequently Pioneer Days in Arizona has the in- 
timacy and the breath of realism that come from the author’s 
wide knowledge of the physical scene and from having inter- 
viewed many of the pioneers. The point of view of Professor 


ry 


Lockwood is undoubtedly that of a man who loves Arizona. This 
quality does not disarm his critical faculty. But it does make 
his book a very human document. It is pervaded by a robust 
liking for the qualities of the Arizona pioneers. Verve and local 
color are given to the straightforward narrative by anecdotes, as 
for example, the witty story of how Tucson won for itself the 
location of the University. 

The volume deals mostly with the social, economic, and cul- 
tural life of Arizona. Political factors are not neglected, how- 
ever, as indicated by the excellent chapter on the attainment of 
Statehood. The early chapters dealing with the Spanish cava- 
liers, the mission fathers, American trappers and explorers, while 
they do not contribute anything new, are written with the pic- 
turesqueness and the flowing style reminiscent of Prescott. The 
valuable contribution of the book lies in the portraits of some 
of the racy pioneer characters, the intelligent discussion of 
Apache warfare, and the epic of mining in Arizona, of agricul- 
ture, of transportation, and of the cultural advance of this West- 
ern commonwealth. Indeed, it is the authentic record of a strug- 
gle in which virile and tenacious characters make a civilization 
in the face of frustrating forces of nature and the hostility of 
the red man. 

Professor Lockwood’s arrangement of his material may be ques- 
tioned. It is topical in treatment. His chapter on agriculture, 
for example, deals with the subject from the time of the Pueblo 
Indians to the present day. While this method has its undoubted 
advantages, nevertheless, it disturbs the chronology of the narra- 
tive, and leads to a certain amount of duplication. Also, some 
material that is incorporated is of purely local and antiquarian 
interest. But these are the defects of its splendid qualities. 
Pioneer Days in Arizona is decidedly the most readable and the 
best single volume yet written on Arizona history. 

CLEMENT Eaton. 


A 
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Rollie Burns: Or an Account of the Ranching Industry on the 
South Plains. By W. C. Holden. (The Southwest Press, 
Dallas, 1932. Pages vii, 243.) 

This book is made of the reminiscences of Mr. R. ©. Burns, 
of Lubbock, Texas, ranging from 1861 to 1932. Professor Holden 
has preserved the first person narrative of Mr. Burns, with much 
of his style and language. The book is intrinsically interesting, 
as are all diaries and first-hand accounts of personal experiences ; 
and is, besides, a real contribution of very considerable value to 
the rapidly growing literature of plains life and industry. 

Mr. Burns entered the frontier country as a child, when his 
parents moved from Missouri to Texas. He became a cowboy, 
a ranch manager, and finally a ranch owner. He graduated from 
the cattle industry, which he knew, and in which he prospered, 
into the sophisticated business of town-site promotion and _ inter- 
urban bus transportation, and lost his little fortune but not his 
sense of humor. 

Many phases of the history of the ranch cattle industry receive 

atmospheric accretions from the book. Even the well known 
theme of the frontier ball is enlivened by an original anecdote 
of a stiffly starched shirt and by Bill Petty’s ballad of dance calls. 
And the disciples of “new history” will be pleased by the most 
vivid catalogue of the housekeeping economy of a cow camp dugout 
that I remember to have seen: 
“We had two Dutch ovens—one for meat and one for bread— 
a frying pan, a coffee pot, a butcher knife, three or four sacks of 
flour and a few pounds of salt and coffee. Our beds consisted of 
a number of wolf hides with a few blankets for cover. The beds 
were made down on the dirt floor around the walls of the dugout. 
The hides were from wolves we had killed on the range. They 
were full of fleas when first killed, but fleas soon leave a dead 
hide. We brought in a number of buffalo skulls to sit on. We 
had no table of any kind. Our camp light was a tin ean filled 
with tallow (rendered up from beeves) with cotton rags torn in 
strips and plaited for wicks.” 

This was in Crosby County in 1879. 

Some day a novelist will do for cattle what Frank Norris 
planned to do for wheat—a triology of the raising, marketing, 
and consuming of beef. Then such books as this which Mr. Burns 
and Professor Holden have produced will be indispensable. 

EUGENE C. BARKER. 
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From Frontier to Plantation in Tennessee. A Study in Frontier 
Democracy. By Thomas Perkins Abernethy. (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1932. Pp. 
xiv, 392. Price, $2.50.) 

A span of almost one hundred years of the history of Tennes- 
see is covered by this interesting book. Professor Abernethy be- 
gins his story with the founding of the Watauga settlement in 
1768 and carries it to the secession of Tennessee in 1861. The 
sub-title is kept before the reader in a very arresting manner to 
prove that the democratic program was carried out very slowly 
on the Tennessee frontier. 

The state of Franklin in December, 1784, in convention as- 
sembled, adopted almost in toto the constitution of North Caro- 
lina, under which the people of Tennessee had become restive. 
Although the first legislature under the new constitution came 
to the apparent relief of the setllers by validating land claims 
based on grants from North Carolina, yet, who had the land 
claims? Certainly not the common man interested in principles 
of democracy. The Tennessee constitution of 1796 contained a 
clause providing for the taxation of all acreage regardless of 
value, a principle which worked against the interests of the small 
farmer who, as a rule, owned the less valuable land. This con- 
stitution, although it granted popular election of the governor 
and abolish the property qualification for those voters who could 
meet a residence requirement, provided that most of the county 
officials should be chosen by the justices of the peace, themselves 
elected by the assembly. After the panic of 1819 Felix Grundy 
was for a brief period the champion of a “relief program,” un- 
der which a state loan office or “bank,” coupled with a stay law, 
was the offering for democracy. But when William Carroll was 
elected governor in 1821 he opposed the stay law and all other 
forms of relief. Instead he got a system of education and public 
improvements under way. The new constitution of 1834, adopted 
while Carroll was still governor, provided for the taxation of land 
acccording to value and for the popular election of county offi- 
cials. When Andrew Johnson became governor in 1853 another 
day dawned for democracy. “Practical reform” was now the 
watchword. The new departure was the passage of a bill author- 
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izing a tax for the support of education, a measure which “should 
rank with Johnson’s homestead bill [introduced in Congress] as 
one of the most constructive contributions to the growth of 
democracy.” Thus, at long intervals, did the tree of frontier 
democracy bear fruit. 

Professor Abernethy cuts convincingly across orthodox views 
in several respects. In the first place, he shows that the frontier 
did not rapidly grant the privileges and rights in which democ- 
racy is interested. Secondly, he shows that the development of 
the frontier, at least in Tennessee, did not result directly from 
the work of individual settlers who moved west either to buy 
land or to become squatters on the land. The extension of the 
Tennessee frontier seems to have been directly proportional to 
the influence which the “speculator politician” had in govern- 
mental circles. Whenever this fortune hunter was ready to pur- 
chase more lands for speculation, then the frontiersman was al- 
lowed to move farther west to become the tool of this politicul 
exploiter. Finally, Professor Abernethy does not regard Andrew 
Jackson as a part of the movement of Jacksonian democracy in 
Tennessee. Governor William Carroll was the man “who, be- 
tween 1821 and 1835, established ‘Jacksonian Democracy’ in Ten- 
nessee.” Jackson, the protégé of William Blount, “had no in- 
terest in the humanitarian movement” under Carroll, according 
to Abernethy, and “was the figurehead rather than . . . the 
leader of the democratic movement which bears his name.” 

Not only are the acquisitive activities of land speculators in 
the formative period of Tennessee history emphasized, but the 
everyday social and economic conditions of the frontiersmen re- 
ceive considerable attention. The scholarship of the book is at- 
tested by ample and careful documentation, a workable index, 
useful maps and charts, and an extensive bibliography. 

R. L. Bresere. 





Edmund Ruffin, Southerner: A Study in Secession. By Avery 
Craven. (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1932. Pp. xiii, 

283. Price, $3.00.) 
The book here reviewed is the biography of a Southern gentle- 
man whom John Tyler called America’s greatest agriculturist. 
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Coupled with it is a study in secession woven around a man who 
“has, perhaps, been slighted by the political historian and_ too 
briefly noted by those interested in things economic.” Edmund 
Ruffin, who was born at Coggin’s Point in Prince George County, 
Virginia, on January 5, 1794, lived through all of the episodes 
preceding the American Civil War, passed man’s allotted three 
score years and ten during that war, and died by his own hand 
about two months after Lee’s surrender. He could write well 
and he yearned to speak well, for he “had a weakness for real 
audiences and human approval,” but only a few times did he 
succeed in putting the fire of his soul into his hearers. 

Edmund Ruffin had two great interests in life. He was vitally 
interested in the improvement of Southern agriculture and in 
the development of Southern nationalism. On his paternal plan- 
tation “Beechwood” he discovered the advantage of fertilizing its 
impoverished soil with marl (common fossil shells). The A mert- 
can Farmer published his findings on soil improvement in a series 
of articles in 1821. In 1832 his essays on the subject of fertiliz- 
ing appeared in book form as An Essay on Calcareous Manures. 
Through the Farmer’s Register, an agricultural periodical which 
he began to publish in 1833, he exercised a great influence, so 
much so that in five vears conditions changed in tidewater Vir- 
ginia and emigration ceased. When he moved from Coggin’s 
Point to his estate “Marlbourne” in Hanover County in 1845 he 
entered upon “the rewards of his earlier agricultural services.” 
He also developed a well-planned drainage system at ‘“Marl- 
bourne” and wrote about it as he had earlier about fertilizing. 
In evaluating Edmund Ruffin’s services to agriculture, Professor 
Craven says that he “has good claim to be called the father of 
soil chemistry in America.” 

Just as duty to God was the essence of Rutfin’s religion, so 
duty to man was the essence of his politics. Ruffin’s great inter- 
yf Southern nationalism. He 


est in politics was the development 
“was of the stuff from which Southern nationalists were made.” 
About the time the Wilmot Proviso was before Congress Ruffin, 
writing in the Richmond and Charleston papers, said that “sepa- 
ration from, and independence of, the present Union” was the 
only “defense or means of safety left.” The South would not 


make war, nor would the North spend millions to gratify the 
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abolitionists, thought Ruffin, but if war came the South would 
win. Independence would have many benefits. By 1852 Ruffin 
had changed from a Southerner to a Southern nationalist. whose 
political philosophy was that slavery must be continued and even 
expanded. In 1857, writing in the Charleston Mercury, he said 
that the more southern states must secede first and the “gradual 
secession would . . . avoid the clash that might follow a 
mass movement.” At Montgomery, Alabama, in May, 1858, as 
a delegate to a commercial vonvention, he had the opportunity 
to forward “the Union of the Southern States” for secession and 
prevailed on William L. Yancey to launch a movement for South- 
ern independence. When John Brown was executed at Charles- 
ton, Virginia, on December 2, 1859, Ruffin was on hand and 
again advocated secession. When it appeared that the Southern 
conservatives would wait for Lincoln’s “overt act” before seced- 
ing, Ruffin once more urged Yancey to work for secession. He 
was in Columbia, South Carolina, on November 10, 1860, when 
the legislature called the secession convention and in Charleston 
on December 20, 1860, when the convention declared for seces- 
sion. He was present when the Florida convention acted, but 
sickness prevented his attendance upon the Georgia convention. 
Happy indeed was he when the first seven states had seceded. 
Because Virginia would not secede he left the state in order not 
to be a Virginian under Lineoln’s government. In Charleston 
the Palmetto Guards chose him to fire the first shot on Fort 
Sumter. Thus “his long struggle for secession” was brought to 
a climax; “the object of vears of effort was being realized.” 
R. L. BIESELE. 





The Swisher Memoirs. By Col. John M. Swisher. Edited by 
Rena Maverick Green. Copyrighted by Mrs. J. R. Blocker. 


(The Sigmund Press, Ine., San Antonio. Pages 63.) 


Portions of this booklet were published in 1879 in The -Amert- 
can Sketch Book (Austin, Texas). Very few copies of that tran- 
sitory magazine have survived, and the editor has done well to 
retrieve these sprightly memories and put them into more per- 
manent form. ‘There are seven chapters: ‘Tenoxtitlan, Washing- 
ton County, Davy Crockett, the Fall of the Alamo, San Jacinto, 
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Homeward Bound, and Captain (John 8.) Ford. There are four 
illustrations, the most interesting being the picture of the old 
Swisher home in Austin, a beautiful example of colonial archi- 
tecture. The pamphlet may be obtained from Mrs. J. R. Blocker, 
201 Artillery Post, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


The Heroes of San Jacinto. By Sam Houston Dixon and Louis 
Wiltz Kemp. (The Anson Jones Press, Houston, 1932. 
Pp. xv, 462. Illustrations. ) 

“The original muster roll of the battle of San Jacinto listed 
783 officers and enlisted men. A large proportion of these were 
recorded without initials or given names. Hundreds were incor- 
rectly spelled. . . . This book undertakes to preserve and re- 
store the authentic personnel of this colorful and valiant army.” 

This quotation from a statement of the authors presents ac- 
curately and concisely the object of their investigation. They have 
verified the names of 918 participants, officers and men; have cor- 
rected misspellings of 171 names; have supplied Christian names 
or initials for 362 men. The principal source for the study, and 
the decisive one where the sources conflict, is the great mass of 
manuscript records in the General Land Office of Texas. Par- 
ticipants in the battle of San Jacinto were entitled to a grant of 
land from the Republic of Texas. Sooner or later they or their 
heirs applied for the land and filed evidences of service. Some- 
times the statements of the applicants contained a considerable 
amount of biographical information; sometimes they gave little 
more than the dates of service. Besides the Land Office records, 
which consist of bounty and donation certificates and the evidence 
upon which they were issued, the authors have used the Comp- 
troller’s Military Service Records, in the State Library; County 
Deed and Probate Records; Pension Records; early Texas news- 
papers; and the printed rosters of the Texas Veterans’ Associa- 
tion—and, of course, previous biographical publications. 

The amount of work involved in the study can only be appre- 
ciated by one who knows the nature of the records. It is truly 
enormous. It was done largely by Mr. Kemp, with the cordial 
codperation of Mr. J. H. Walker, Commissioner of the General 
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Land Office of Texas, and the skilled assistance of Miss Harriet 
Smither, Archivist of the Texas State Library. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Kemp’s manuscript was not pub- 
lished as he compiled it, with citation of authorities for each 
sketch. This reviewer would prefer also a strictly alphabetical 
arrangement of the sketches instead of the organization by military 
units. This objection is partially met, however, by the index. The 
dedication is by way of being a literary curiosity: “T'o the mem- 
ory of Philip Walker, who did not reach San Jacinto until the day 
after the battle, and of those other brave men, the sick and wounded 
and the guards who were left behind at Harrisburg”—and neither 
Philip Walker nor “those other brave men” appear among the 
sketches nor in the index, though the Harrisburg units are listed 
without verification on pages 453-454, ; 

The book is genuinely interesting from many angles. Aside 
from its primary characteristic as a mine of biographical and 
genealogical information, it sheds light on an antiquarian his- 
torical problem of some importance. It used to be asserted, and 
probably was believed by some historians, that two hundred soldiers 
from the United States army fought at San Jacinto. If one knew 
when each of the San Jacinto veterans entered Texas, when he 
enlisted, how long he served, and how long he remained in Texas 
after the battle, one would be in a position to deny or verify this 
ancient assertion with a fair degree of certainty. The book does not 
give all the information necessary for a determination of the ques- 
tion, but that which is given tends apparently to disprove the 


assertion. 
EUGENE C. BARKER. 





A Soctal and Political History of Texas. By Lewis W. Newton 
and Herbert P. Gambrell. (The Southwest Press. Dallas, 
1932. Pp. xvi, 422.) 

The long felt need for a manual that would be brief enough for 
easy consultation of basic facts, that would present the whole history 
of the state from the early Spanish days to the present in more or 
less proper proportions, and that would incorporate the results of 
the extensive and intensive research of the last thirty years, dis- 
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seminated in numerous monographs, is at last filled by this short 
but well written volume. 

After a brief introductory chapter the authors have ably outlined 
the Spanish period in four chapters. To the Mexican period they 
have given five chapters, stressing in particular the social and 
economic bases for the inevitable break that was to result in the 
Revolution; to the struggle for independence and its accomplish- 
ment they have dedicated two chapters; to the Republic they have 
given one chapter in which the political and economic problems of 
this brief period are ably summarized; to annexation, one; to the 
question of limits, one: to the problems of a frontier state, one; 
to the Civil War, one: to the more recent development of West 
Texas, one; and to the economic, social and political development 
of the state since 1865, three. Thus in twenty-one chapters they 
have presented a brief, concise, and dependable outline of the his- 
tory of the state during a period of over three hundred years. 
With emphasis on the social and political aspects, this short history 
of Texas is refreshingly free of the provincialism that has charac- 
terized heretofore our school histories of the state. 

Each chapter is followed by a brief, suggestive list of easily 
obtainable printed supplementary readings that will enable the stu- 
dent to enrich his general information and widen his interest in 
the dramatic history of the state. Throughout the book the point 
of view is national and international rather than local. The au- 
thors have tried to impress upon the student that the history of the 
state is closely and vitally associated with the history of the nation 
since Texas came into the Union, just as it was internationally 
associated with the history of Spain, France, England, Mexico, and 
the United States up to the time of annexation. 

Simple in style, dignified in tone, neat in appearance, the book 
is most readable and particularly fitted for high school use. There 
are numerous illustrations that add greatly to the interest of the 
text, which, under the careful editing of Professor Barker, leaves 
nothing to be desired from the point of view of editing. To para- 
phrase the editor’s own statement, “though adapted primarily to 
the requirements of high school classes” the book will be welcomed 
both by students and lovers of the state and its stirring history, as 
an invaluable little manual to which one may turn readily for 


factual information. 
‘ C. E. CASTANEDA. 
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News Items 


NEWS ITEMS 


The city of Wichita Falls observed its fiftieth anniversary upon 
September 26th to the 28th, inclusive. Two notable features of 
i this well-ordered celebration were (1) the large exhibit of in- 
digenous historical materials under the supervision of Mr. Lester 

Jones, and (2) the registration of some fifteen hundred to two 
thousand pioneer settlers under the direction of Mr. T. J. 
Waggoner, Jr. The preparation of the exhibit resulted in the dis- 
covery of the preservation of much hitherto unknown source 
material. Mr. Jones, incidentally, has made what is probably the 
finest collection of local pictorial history of anyone in the state. 
Mr. Waggoner’s energetic workers set down the names, dates of 
birth, periods of residence, and many memoirs of early settlers. 


On November 5, 1932, the corner stone of the museum building 
for The Panhandle-Plains Historical Society was laid at Canyon, 
Texas. In large part Mr. L. F. Sheffy, Secretary of the Society, 
and Mr. T. D. Hobart, its President, organized and directed the 
movement which resulted in the erection of the building. The 
State matched the funds raised by the Plains people. The archives 
of this organization contain the finest collection of ranch records 
in existence. 


Beginning with September 28, 1932, the Clayton News of Clay- 
ton, New Mexico, has carried a series of articles by Mr. A. W. 
Thompson, of Denver, entitled “The Story of Early Clayton.” 
This serial history, prepared by a pioneer of northeastern New 
Mexico, is more than a personal memoir and of broader geographical 
and wider historical significance than the title indicates. Mr. Jack 
Potter, another old-timer of the same section, has been writing 
occasional articles for the Union County Leader, published at the 
same place, which depict in his inimitable style many phases of the 
broad life he has lived. 


Mr. Frank P. Hill, co-editor of the Lynn County News, Tahoka, 
Texas, has just completed the life of Jack Alley, a local pioneer, 
called “Fifty-five Years of Pioneering on the Piains.” ‘The story, 
of particular interest to the South Plains country and the cattle 
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industry, is to be found in the files of the paper embracing the 
dates April 28 to August 4, 1932. 


Dr. R. N. Richardson’s history of the Comanche Indians is to 
be published by Arthur H. Clark Company next spring. Its com- 
plete title is not yet available. The Quivira Society, of Los 
Angeles, has announced its decision to publish Dr. Carlos E. 
Castafieda’s translation, Mofi’s History of Texas, 1673-1779. 


“Red” John Dunn’s Perilous Trails of Texas, 1932, 163 pp., 
$2.50, issued privately, is a simple, stark account of his experience 
in the settlement of South Texas. What it lacks in organization, 
it makes up in cold reality. It portrays the lasting impressions 
of a life with its share of bad blood engendered by racial wars and 
hatreds. Written bravely, without tedious explanation or useless 
apology, it is a welcome relief from the effusions of those regen- 
erates who lived boldly, but unfortunately lived long enough to 


apologize for it. 


The Bulletin of the Texas Archeological and Paleontological 
Society, Vol. III, 96 pp., 1931, Abilene, Texas, has hitherto escaped 
notice in the Quarterly. 


West Texas Historical Association Year Book, Abilene, 1932, 
Vol. VIII, 144 pp., continues the high class of this regional series. 

The Panhandle-Plains Historical Review, V, 102 pp., 1932, 
$1.00, is an unusually interesting compilation of Plains history 
issued by the Society at Canyon, Texas, and edited by Mr. L. F. 
Sheffy. 


Tone the Bell Easy is the title of Vol. X, Texas Folklore Society 
publications, edited by Professor J. Frank Dobie, Austin, 1932, 
200 pp., $2.50. 

Major Ingham Stephen Roberts, of Houston, a Councillor of 


this Association since 1926, died in San Antonio October 9, 1932. 
J. Everts Harry. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


A CENTENNIAL ProposaL: The Executive Council of the Texas 
State Historical Association has addressed the following letter to 
the Centennial Executive Committee: 

December 12, 1932. 
To the Centennial Executive Commitiee, Austin, Texas. 
Ladies and Gentlemen : 

The undersigned members of the Executive Council of the Texas 
State Historical Association respectfully suggest the preparation 
and publication of a Biographical Dictionary of Texas as a fitting 
Centennial memorial to the builders of the State, and beg you to 
incorporate such an enterprise in your plans and allot it a share of 
such funds as may be appropriated by the Legislature for Cen- 
tennial purposes. 

The scope of such a Dictionary should be broad, extending over 
the whole chronological field of Texas history—Spanish, Mexican, 
and Anglo-American. 

1. It should probably contain three thousand sketches and per- 
haps about fifteen hundred pages. Some sketches might run to 
three double column pages; some to no more than half a column. 

2. The sketches should be confined to persons who are dead. 
They should be authoritative as to fact, and each should incorporate 
references to the sources upon which it is based. The dictionary 
of American biography now in process of publication may be taken 
as a good model of what such a work should be. 

It should contain sketches of men and women who have con- 
tributed to the making of the State in all fields of human activity— 
political leaders, military leaders, professional men and women, 
publicists, bankers, merchants, farmers, cattle-raisers, and others 
who have contributed to the economic development of the State. 

3. In addition to the sketches which may be written especially 
for this work, it should contain an alphabetical index to all other 
printed compilations of Texas characters, so that any one looking 
for information about prominent Texans could either find what he 
might want in this work or could learn from it where to seek 
additional information. 

4, The preparation of the sketches would require the codpera- 
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tion and collaboration of a wide range of writers. It would be 
necessary, however, to have a central editorial and clerical staff to 
direct the preparation of sketches, select writers, and to prepare the 
majority of the sketches. This central staff should be composed of 
trained historical scholars. 

5. A rough estimate of the cost of preparation and publication 
is here submitted : 


Honorarium of one cent a word for writing about half 

the articles. (The other half would be written by 

the central etall.) .......... cdr eles issue eee ee, 2,DC000 
Three editors and writers at $6,000 a year for three years 18,000.00 
Two stenographers and assistants at $2400 a year for 


SPO MPRAIE Soe no esate ascii k SA cas ee sas'els 7,200.00 

Office supplies—paper, stamps, etc., $800 a year for three 
TC ST Ste eee eee eee ee Tere T Te --... 2,400.00 
PET TT eTETer Teer reeee 160.00 
Printing five thousand copies at $6 per page.......... 9,000.00 
Binding ten thousand volumes (2 volumes to the set)... 10,000.00 
Se ere re eee ee ee eee ceewnes $54,260.00 


This expenditure, as you observe, would extend over a period 
of three years. A marketing organization should be set up, and it 
seems likely that the undertaking might be so managed as to be- 
come self-liquidating. 

We have thought that such a memorial might appeal to a large 
number of citizens who would have very little interest in the com- 
mercial and industrial features of a Centennial. We hope that you 
may give this suggestion favorable consideration and include it in 
your program of recommendations to the Legislature. 

If it appears desirable to the Committee, the Texas State His- 
torical Association would undertake to provide a Board of Ed- 
itorial Advisors free of charge, and we believe that with the en- 
larged space available after this year, the authorities of the Uni- 
versity of Texas would be willing to provide editorial quarters for 
the central staff. 
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